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PREFACE. 


This work was begun at the instance of my friend, 
preceptor, and colleague, Dr. J. Addison Alexander. The 
aid of his counsels and suggestions was freely promised in 
the undertaking; and he was to give to it the sanction of 
his name before the public. It appears shorn of these ad¬ 
vantages. A few consultations respecting the general plan 
of the book and the method to be observed in its prepara¬ 
tion, were all that could be had before this greatest of 
American orientalists and scholars was taken from us. De¬ 
prived thus early of his invaluable assistance, I have yet 
found a melancholy satisfaction in the prosecution of a task 
begun under such auspices, and which seemed still to link 
me to one with whom I count it one of the greatest blessings 
of my life to have been associated. 

The grammatical system of Gesenius has, from causes 
which can readily be explained, had a predominance in this 
country to which it is not justly entitled. The grammar of 
Prof. Stuart, for a long time the text-book in most common 
use, was substantially a reproduction of that of Gesenius. 
Nordheimer was an adherent of the same system in its essen¬ 
tial features, though he illustrated it with wonderful clearness 
and philosophical tact. And finally, the smaller grammar of 
Gesenius became current in the excellent translation of Prof. 
Conant. Now, while Gesenius is unquestionably the prince 
of Hebrew lexicographers, Ewald is as certainly entitled to 
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the precedence among grammarians; and the latter cannot 
he ignored by him who would appreciate correctly the exist¬ 
ing state of oriental learning. 

The present work is mainly based upon the three leading 
grammars of Gesenius, Ewald, and Nordheimer, and the at¬ 
tempt has been made to combine whatever is valuable in 
each. For the sake of a more complete survey of the history 
of opinion, the grammars of R. Chayug, R. Kimchi, Reueh- 
lin, Buxtorf, Schultens, Simonis, Robertson, Lee, Stier, 
Hupfeld, Frey tag, Nagelsbach, and Stuart, besides others of 
less consequence from Jewish or Christian sources, have also 
been consulted to a greater or less extent. The author 
has not, however, contented himself with an indolent com¬ 
pilation ; but, while availing himself freely of the labours 
of his predecessors, he has sought to maintain an independ¬ 
ent position by investigating the whole subject freshly and 
thoroughly for himself. His design in the following pages 
has been to reflect the phenomena of the language precisely 
as they are exhibited in the Hebrew Bible; and it is be¬ 
lieved that this is more exactly accomplished than it has been 
in any preceding grammar. The rule was adopted at the 
outset, and rigorously adhered to, that no supposititious 
forms should be admitted, that no example should be al¬ 
leged which is not found in actual use, that no statement 
should be made and no rule given the evidence of which had 
not personally been subjected to careful scrutiny. Thus, for 
example, before treating of any class of verbs, perfect or im¬ 
perfect, every verb of that description in the language was 
separately traced through all its forms as shown by a con¬ 
cordance ; the facts were thus absolutely ascertained in the 
first instance before a single paradigm was prepared or a 
word of explanation written. 

Some may be disposed, at first, to look suspiciously 
upon the triple division of the Hebrew vowels, adopted 
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from Ewald, as an innovation: further reflection, however, 
will show that it is the only division consistent with ac¬ 
curacy, and it is really more ancient than the one which 
commonly prevails. 

The importance of the accent, especially to the proper 
understanding of the vowels of a word and the laws of 
vowel-changes, is such that the example of Ewald has been 
followed in constantly marking its position by an appropriate 
sign. He uses a Methegh for this purpose, which is objec¬ 
tionable on account of the liability to error and confusion 
when the same sign is used for distinct purposes. The use 
of any one of the many Hebrew accents would also be liable 
to objection, since they not only indicate the tone-syllable, 
but have besides a conjunctive or disjunctive force, which it 
would be out of place to suggest. Accordingly, a special 
symbol has been employed, analogous to that which is in use 
in our own and other languages, thus Vbj? Jcdtal'. 

The remarks upon the consecution of poetic accents 
were in type before the appearance of the able discussion of 
that subject by Baer, in an appendix to the Commentary of 
Delitzsch upon the Psalms. The rules of Baer, however, 
depend for their justification upon the assumption of the 
accurate accentuation of his own recent edition of the He¬ 
brew Psalter, which departs in numerous instances from the 
cuilent editions as they do in fact from one another. Inas¬ 
much as this is a question which can only be settled by 
manuscripts that are not accessible in this country, it seems 
best to wait until it lias been tested and pronounced upon 
by those who are capable of doing so. What has here been 
written on that subject, has accordingly been suffered to re- 
mam, imperfect and unsatisfactory as it is. 

The laws which regulate the formation of nouns have 
een c eiived from Ewald, with a few modifications chiefly 
tending to simplify them. 
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The declensions of nouns, as made out by Gesenius, 
have the merit of affording a convenient and tolerably 
complete classification of their forms and of the changes 
to which each is liable. Nordheiraer abandoned them 
for a method of his own, in which he aimed at greater 
simplicity, but in reality rendered the subject more per¬ 
plexed. The system of Ewald is complicated with the 
derivation and formation of nouns, from which their 
subsequent modifications are quite distinct. The fact 
is, however, that there are no declensions, properly 
speaking, in Hebrew; and the attempt to foist upon the 
language what is alien to its nature, embarrasses the subject 
instead of relieving it. A few general rules respecting the 
vowel-changes, which are liable to occur in different kinds 
of syllables, solve the whole mystery, and are all that the 
case requires or even admits. 

In the syntax the aim has been to develop not so much 
what is common to the Hebrew with other languages, as 
what is characteristic and distinctive of the former, those 
points being particularly dwelt upon which are of chief im¬ 
portance to the interpreter. 

In the entire work special reference has been had to the 
wants of theological students. The author has endeavoured 
to make it at once elementary and thorough, so that it might 
both serve as a manual for beginners and yet possess all that 
completeness which is demanded by riper scholars. The 
parts of most immediate importance to those commencing 
the study of the language are distinguished by being printed 
in large type. 


Princeton, August 1861 . 
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PART FIRST. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

§1. Language is the communication of thought by means 
of spoken or written sounds. The utterance of a single thought 
constitutes a sentence. Each sentence is composed of words 
expressing individual conceptions or their relations. And 
words are made up of sounds produced by the organs of 
speech and represented by written signs. It is the province 
of grammar as the science of language to investigate these 
several elements. It hence consists of three parts. First, 
Orthography, which treats of the sounds employed and the 
mode of representing them. Second, Etymology, which treats 
of the different kinds of words, their formation, and the 
changes which they undergo. Third, Syntax, which treats of 
sentences, or the manner in which words are joined together 
to express ideas. The task of the Hebrew grammarian is to 
furnish a complete exhibition of the phenomena of this partic¬ 
ular language, carefully digested and referred as far as practi¬ 
cable to their appropriate causes in the organs of speech and 
the operations of the mind. 


The Letters. 

§2. The Hebrew being no longer a spoken tongue, is 
only known as the language of books, and. particularly of the 
Old Testament, which is the most interesting and important 

as well as the only pure monument of it. The first step 

1 
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towards ii$ investigation must accordingly be to ascertain the 
meaning of the symbols in which it is recorded. I hen 
having learned its sounds, as they are thus represented, it 
will be possible to advance one step further, and inquire into 
the laws by which these are governed in their employment 
and mutations. 

The symbols used in writing Hebrew are of two sorts, 
viz. letters (ni*rm) and points (D^p?). The number of the 
letters is twenty-two; these are written from right to left, and 
are exclusively consonants. The following alphabetical table 
exhibits their forms, English equivalents, names, and numeri¬ 
cal values, together with the corresponding forms of the Rab¬ 
binical character employed to a considerable extent in the 
commentaries and other writings of the modern Jews. 
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Order* 

.Forms and Equivalents. 

Names. 

Rabbinical 

Alphabet. 


1 

a 


»V T 

Aleph 

t 

1 

2 

a 

Bh, B 

ma 

Beth 

3 

2 

3 

a 

Gh, G 


Gl'-mel 

3 

3 

4 

n 

Dh,D 

n 

*.* T 

Da'-leth 

7 

4 

5 

n 

II 

an 

He 

0 

5 

6 


Y 

*n 

T 

Vav 

1 

6 

7 

T 

Z 

vt 

Zayin 

1 

7 

8 

n 

Hh 

n-n 

Hheth 

1 

V 

8 

9 

13 

T 

nip 

Teth 

V 

9 

11 

*! 

Y 

VP 

Yodh 

$ 

10 

11 


Kh, K 

PP 

Kaph 


20 

12 

h 

L 

Tab' 

*.* T 

La'-medh 

5 

30 

13 

'a E3 

M 

Dp 

Mem 

OP 

40 

14 

3 1 

N 


Nun 

p 

50 

15 

0 

S 

*99 

Sa'-mekh 

0 

60 


2? 


rs 

Ayin 

2? 

70 

17 

a 5) 

Ph, P 

as 

Be 


80 

18 

i Y 

Ts 

*• V 

Tsa'-dhe 

P 

90 

19 

P 

K 

fPP 

Koph 

I 5 

100 

20 

n 

B 

©I 1 ! 

Resh 

7 

200 

21 

© 

Sh, 8 

r® 

Shin 

C 

300 

22 

n 

Th, T 

“in 

T 

Tav 

P 

400 


§3. There is always more or less difficulty in represent¬ 
ing the sounds of one language by those of another. But 
this is in the ease of the Hebrew greatly aggravated by its 
having been for ages a dead language, so that some of its 
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sounds cannot now be accurately determined, and also by its 
belonging to a different family or group of tongues from our 
own, possessing sounds entirely foreign to the English, foi 
which it consequently affords no equivalent, and which are in 
fact incapable of being pronounced by our organs. The 
equivalents of the foregoing table are not therefore to be re¬ 
garded as in every instance exact representations of the proper 
powers of the letters. They are simply approximations suffi¬ 
ciently near the truth for every practical purpose, the best 
which can now be proposed, and sanctioned by tradition and 
the conventional usage of the best Hebraists. 

1. It will be observed that a double pronunciation has 
been assigned to seven of the letters. A native Hebrew would 
readily decide without assistance which of these was to be 
adopted in any given case, just as we are sensible of no in¬ 
convenience from the various sounds of the English letters 
which are so embarrassing to foreigners learning our language. 
The ambiguity is in every case removed, however, by the ad¬ 
dition of a dot or point indicating which sound they are to 
receive. Thus 2 with a point in its bosom has the sound of 
b, 2 unpointed that of the corresponding v, or as it is com¬ 
monly represented for the sake of uniformity in notation, bh; 3 
is pronounced as g, 3 unpointed had an aspirated sound which 
may accordingly be represented by gh, but as it is difficult to 
produce it, or even to determine with exactness what it was, 
and as there is no corresponding sound in English, the aspira¬ 
tion is mostly neglected, and the letter, whether pointed or not, 
sounded indifferently as g; ^ is d, unpointed is the aspirate 
dh , equivalent to th in the ; 2 is k, 2 unpointed its aspirate kh, 
perhaps resembling the German ch in ich, though its aspira¬ 
tion, like that of 3, is commonly neglected in modern reading; 
B is p, S unpointed is ph or f ; R is t, n unpointed th in thin. 
The letter w with a dot over its right arm is pronounced like 
sh, and called Shin ; to with a dot over its left arm is called 
Sin, and pronounced like s, no attempt being made in modern 
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usage to discriminate between its sound and that of 0 
Samekh. Although there may anciently have been a distinc¬ 
tion between them, this can no longer be defined nor even 
positively asserted; it has therefore been thought unneces¬ 
sary to preserve the individuality of these letters in the 
notation, and both of them will accordingly be represented 
by 

a. The double sound of the first six of the letters just named is purely 
euphonic, and has no effect whatever upon the meaning of the words in 
which they stand. The case of 12 is different. Its primary sound was that 
of sh, as is evident from the contrast in Judg. 12 : 6 of nb.3b shibboleth 
with robo sibboleth. In certain words, however, and sometimes for the 
sake of creating a distinction between different words of like orthography, 
it received the sound of s, thus almost assuming the character of a distinct 
letter, e. g. ^2b to breaks “Cb to hope. That Sin and Samekh were dis¬ 
tinguishable to the ear, appears probable from the fact that there are words 
of separate significations which differ only in the use of one or the other 
of these letters, and in which they are never interchanged, e. g. bib to be 
bereaved , bib to be wise, bio to be foolish; “Ob to be drunken, “cb to hire , 
13S to shut up; 1*lb to look, -tfb to rule, “i*lb to turn back; neb a lip, 
ttSD to destroy. The close affinity between the sounds which they repre¬ 
sent is, however, shown by the fact that D is in a few instances written for 
b, e. g. Ps. 4: 7 from Kfeb , mbab Eccles. 1 s 17 for Mbao . The original 
identity of b and b is apparent from the etymological connection between 
“i^b leaven and rnkbo a vessel in which bread is leavened; nyb to shudder, 
horrible, causing a shudder. In Arabic the division of single letters 
into two distinguished by diacritical points is carried to a much greater 
length, the alphabet of that language being by this means enlarged from 
twenty-two to twenty-eight letters 

2. In their original power o t differed from n t, and 3 k 
from p k, for these letters are not confused nor liable to inter¬ 
change, and the distinction is preserved to this day in the 
cognate Arabic; yet it is not easy to state intelligibly where- 
in the difference consisted. They are currently pronounced - 
precisely alike. 

3. The letter n has a stronger sound than fi the simple 
It, and is accordingly represented by hit ; i is represented by 
r, although it had some peculiarity of sound which we can- 

not at this day attempt to reproduce, by which it was allied 
to the gutturals. 
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4. For two letters, & and ?, no equivalent lias been given 
in the table, and they are commonly altogether neglected in 
pronunciation, fcS is the weakest of the letters, and was prob¬ 
ably always inaudible. It stands for the slight and involun¬ 
tary emission of breath necessary to the utterance of a vowel 
unattended by a more distinct consonant sound. It there¬ 
fore merely serves to mark the beginning or the close of the 
syllable of which it is a part, while to the ear it is entirely 
lost in the accompanying or preceding vowel. Its power has 
been likened to that of the smooth breathing ( J ) of the 
Greeks or the English silent h in hour. On the other hand 
V had a deep guttural sound which was always heard, but 
like that of the corresponding letter among the Arabs is very 
difficult of utterance by occidental organs; consequently no 
attempt is made to reproduce it. In the Septuagint it is some¬ 
times represented by y, sometimes by the rough and some¬ 
times by the smooth breathing; thus rnb? FojuoQQa, ^ 
1 IDJ, ^Afiab)x. Some of the modem Jews give it the 

sound of ng or of the French gn in camp ague , either wherever 
it occurs or only at the end of words, e. g. paid SJimang, ^ 
gnamodh. 

§4. The forms of the letters exhibited in the preceding 
table, though found without important variation in all existing 
manuscripts, are not the original ones. An older character 
is preserved upon the Jewish coins struck in the age of the 
Maccabees, which bears a considerable resemblance to the 
Samaritan and still more to the Fhenician. Some of the 
steps in the transition from one to the other can still be traced 
upon extant monuments. There was first a cursive tendency, 
disposing to unite the different letters of the same word, 
which is the established practice in Syriac and Arabic. This 
was followed by a predominance of the calligraphic principle, 
which again separated the letters and reduced them to their 
present rectangular forms and nearly uniform size. The 
cursive stage has, however, left its traces upon the five letters 
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which appear in the table with double forms ; D 13 3 s 2 when 
standing at the beginning or in the middle of words termi¬ 
nate in a bottom horizontal stroke, which is the remnant of 
the connecting link with the following letter; at the end of 
words no such link was needed, and the letter was continued 
vertically downward in a sort of terminal flourish thus, } S| f , 
or closed up by joining its last with its initial stroke, thus a. 

a. The few instances in which final letters are found in the middle of 
words, as <"i3“iob Isa. 9: 6, or their ordinary forms at the end, as so Neh. 
2: 13, 3^a Job 38: 1, are probably due to the inadvertence of early tran¬ 
scribers which has been faithfully perpetuated since, or if inten tional they 
may have had a connection now unknown with the enumeration of letters 
or the signification of words. The same may be said of letters larger than 
usual, as npi Ps. 80 : 16. or smaller, as Gen. 2:4, or above the 

line, as nPs. 80 : 14, or inverted, as Sfeca Num. 10: 35, (in manuscripts 
and the older editions, e. g. that of Stephanus in 1541), or with extraordinary 
points, as Gen. 33: 4, xSri Ps. 27 : 13, in all which the Rabbins find 

concealed meanings of the most fanciful and absurd character. Thus in 
their opinion the suspended 3 in nfe‘32 Judg. 18 : 30 suggests that the idola¬ 
ters described were descended from Moses but had the character of Ma- 

nasseh. In “|1na Lev. 11:42 the Yav, which is of unusual size, is the middle 
letter of the Pentateuch; tprinii Gen. 16: 5 with an extraordinary point 
over the second Yodh, is the only instance in which the word is written wi th 
that letter ; the large letters in Deut. 6: 4 emphasize the capital article of 
the Jewish faith. All such anomalous forms or marks, with the conceits of 
the Rabbins respecting them, are reviewed in detail in Buxtorf’s Tiberias, 
pp. 152 etc. 

§5. All the names of the letters were probably significant 
at first, although the meanings of some of them are now doubt- 
ful or obscure. It is commonly supposed that these describe 
the objects to which their forms originally bore a rude resem¬ 
blance. If this be so, however, the mutations which they 
have since undergone are such, that the relation is no longer 
traceable, unless it be faintly in a few. The power of the 
letter is in every instance the initial sound of its name. 

«. The opinion advocated by Schultens, Fundamenta Ling. Heb. p. 10. 
that the invention of the letters was long anterior to that of their names, 
»nd that the latter was a pedagogical expedient to facilitate the learning ol 
the letters by associating their forms and sounds with familiar objects, has 
wet with little favour and possesses little intrinsic probability. An interest- 
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ing corroboration of the antiquity of these names is found in their preserva 
tion in the Greek alphabet, though destitute of meaning in that language, 
the Greeks having borrowed their letters at an early period from the Phe- 
nicians, and hence the appended a of ’'AXcfxi. etc., which-points to the Ara- 
maeic form . 

b. The Semitic derivation of the names proves incontestably that the 
alphabet had its origin among a people speaking a language kindred to 
the Hebrew. Their most probable meanings, so far as they are still ex¬ 
plicable, are as follows, viz: Aleph, an ox; Beth, a, house; Gimel, a camel; 
Daleth, a door; He, doubtful, possibly a window; Vav, a hook; Zayin, a 
weapon; Hheth, probably a fence ; Teth, probably a snake ; Yodh, a hand ; 
Kaph, the palm of the hand, ,* Lamedh, an ox-goad; Mem, water; Nun, a 
fish; Samekh, a prop; Ay in, an eye ; P e, a mouth; Tsadhe, afish-hook or 
a hunter's dart ; Koph, perhaps the back of the head ; Resh, a head; Shin, 
a tooth ; Tav, a cross mark. 

§6. The order of the letters appears to be entirely arbi¬ 
trary, though it has been remarked that the three middle 
mutes s 5 1 succeed each other, as in like manner the three 
liquids 8 )2 2. The juxtaposition of a few of the letters may 
perhaps be owing to the kindred signification of their names, 
e. g. Yodh and Kaph the hand, Mem water and Nun a fish, 
Resh the head and Shin a tooth. The antiquity of the existing 
arrangement of the alphabet is shown, 1. by psalms and other 
portions of the Old Testament in which successive clauses or 
verses begin with the letters disposed in regular order, viz. 
Ps. 25 (p omitted), 34, 37 (alternate verses, V omitted), 111 
(every clause), 112 (every clause), 119 (each letter eight 
times), 145 (2 omitted), Prov. 31:10-31, Lam. ch. 1, 2, 3 
(each letter three times), 4. In the first chapter of Lamenta¬ 
tions the order is exactly preserved, but in the remaining 
three chapters 9 and 5 are transposed. 2. By the corres¬ 
pondence of the Greek and Roman alphabets, which have 
sprung from the same origin with the Hebrew. 

a. The most ingenious attempt to discover a regular structure in the. 
Hebrew alphabet is that of Lepsius, in an essay upon this subject published 
in 1836. Omitting the sibilants and Resh, he finds the following triple 
correspondence of a breathing succeeded by the same three mutes carried 
through each of the three orders, the second rank being enlarged by the 
addition of the liquids. 
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Breathings. 

Mutes. 


Liquids. 

—' 

Middle 


r 

n 




Smooth 

n 

i n is 

0 s ) 

b » 3 


Rough 

2? 

s p n 




Curious as this result certainly is, it must be confessed that the alleged 
correspondence is in part imaginary, and the method by which it is reached 
is too arbitrary to warrant the conclusion that this scheme was really in 
the mind of the author of the alphabet, much less to sustain the further 
speculations built upon it, reducing the original number and modifying the 
powers of the letters. 

b. It is curious to see how, in the adaptation of the alphabet to different 
languages, the sounds of the letters have been modified, needless ones 
dropped, and others found necessary added at the end, without disturbing 
the arrangement of the original stock. Thus the Greeks dropped 1 and p, 
only retaining them as numerical signs, while the Roman alphabet has F 
and Q,; on the other hand the Romans found is and 0 superfluous, while 
the Greeks made of them 3 and £; 3 and 1 , in Greek <y and become in 
Latin C and G, while n, in Latin H, is in Greek converted like the rest of 
the gutturals into a vowel rj. 


§ 7. The letters may be variously divided: 

1. First, with respect to the organs by which they are 

pronounced. 


Gutturals 
Palatals A 

Linguals 1 

Dentals 1 

Labials l 


n n 2? 

' ^ P 

b b 2 n 

D S © 

*1 B 


^ h as been differently classed, but as its peculiarities are 
those of the gutturals, it is usually reckoned with them. 

2. Secondly, according to their respective strength, into 
three classes, which may be denominated weak, medium, and 
strong. The strong consonants offer the greatest resistance 
to change, and are capable of entering into any combinations 
^hich the formation or inflection of words may require. The 
weak have not this capacity, but when analogy would bring 
them into combinations foreign to their nature, they are either 
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liable to imitation themselves or occasion changes in the rest 
of the word. Those of medium strength have neither the 
absolute stability of the former nor the feeble and fluctuating 
character of the latter. 

j ^ n 1 "i Vowel-Letters, 

( » n n * Gutturals. 

j b © 2 P Liquids, 

( t D 22 © Sibilants. 

& ) 

O 3 p V Aspirates and Mutes, 

("in© ) 

The special characteristics of these several classes and the 
influence which they exert upon the constitution of words 
will be considered hereafter. It is sufficient to remark here 
that the vowel-letters are so called because they sometimes 
represent not consonant but vowel-sounds. 


Weak, 

Medium, 

Strong, 


a. It will be observed that while the p, k, and £-mutes agree in having 
smooth SD n and middle forms 3 J “i, which may be either aspirated or 
unaspirated, the two last have each an additional representative p zo which 
is lacking to the first. This, coupled with the fact that two of the alpha¬ 
betic Psalms, Ps. 25, 34, repeat 3 as the initial of the closing verse, has 
given rise to the conjecture that the missing p mute was supplied by this 
letter, having a double sound and a double place in the alphabet. In curi¬ 
ous coincidence with this ingenious but unsustamed hypothesis, the Ethio- 
pic alphabet has an additional p, and the Greek and Roman alphabets 
agree one step and only one beyond the letter T, viz. in adding next a 
labial, which in Greek is divided into v and (ji, and in Latin into U and Y, 
as into I and J. 

3. Thirdly, The letters may be divided, with respect to 

their function in the formation of words, into radicals and 

serviles. The former, which comprise just one half of the 

alphabet, are never employed except in the roots or radical 

portions of words. The latter may also enter into the con- 
. » » ^ 

stitution of roots, but they are likewise put to the less inde¬ 
pendent use of the formation of derivatives and inflections, 
of prefixes and suffixes. The serviles are embraced in the 
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memorial words zbpi fiOtt ft^a* (Ethan Moses and Caleb); of 
these, besides other uses, irp» are prefixed to form the future 
of verbs, and the remainder are prefixed as particles to nouns. 
The letters are used in the formation of nouns from 

their roots. The only exception to the division now stated 
is the substitution of 2 for servile in in a certain class of cases, 
as explained § 54. 4. 

a. Kimchi in his Mikhlol (bibua) fol. 46, gives several additional ana¬ 
grams of the serviles made out by different grammarians as aids to the 
memory, e.,g. iruxbftiu for his work is understanding; riab'U 13 X 

ani3 I Solomon am writing; n:«r -;x loibiU only build thou my peace; 
pan bvnuu like a branch of the father of multitude; 2ns mu a 

Moses has written to us. . To which Nordheimer has added "’U.ru'O pn bx'U 
consult the riches of my book. 

§ 8. In Hebrew writing and printing, words are never 
divided. Hence various expedients are resorted to upon 
occasion, in manuscripts and old printed editions, to fill out 
the lines, such as giving a broad form to certain letters, nj n 
H cz sn, occupying the vacant space with some letter, as p, 
repeated as often as may be necessary, or with the first letters 
of the next word, which were not, however, accounted part 
of the text, as they were left without vowels, and the word 
was written in full at the beginning of the following line. 
The same end is accomplished more neatly in modern print¬ 
ing by judicious spacing. 

§ 9. 1. The later Jews make frequent use of abbreviations. 
There are none, however, in the text of the Hebrew Bible ; 
such as are found in the margin are explained in a special 
lexicon at the back of the editions in most common use, e. g. 
for ittlVi et comjoletio = etc. 

2. The numerical employment of the letters, common to 
the Hebrews with the Greeks, is indicated in the table of the 
alphabet. The hundreds from 500 to 900 are represented 
either by the five final letters or by the combination of n with 
the letters immediately preceding; thus p or pn 500, 2 or in 
ft'600, 1 ®n or pin 700, p or r.n 800, f or pnn 900. Thou- 
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sands are represented by units with two dots placed over them, 
thus X 1000, etc. Compound numbers are formed by joining 
the appropriate units to the tens and hundreds, thus KDrs 421. 
Fifteen is, however, made not by if, which are the initial 
letters of the divine name Jehovah, mrf, but by to 9-j-6. 

This use of the letters is found in the accessories of the 
Hebrew text, e. g. in the numeration of the chapters and verses, 
and in the Masoretic notes, but not in the text itself. Whethei 
these or any other signs of number were ever employed by 
the original writers of Scripture, or by the scribes in copying 
it, may be a doubtful matter. It has been ingeniously con¬ 
jectured, and with a show of plausibility, that some of the 
discrepancies of numbers in the Old Testament may be 
accounted for by assuming the existence of such a system of 
symbols, in which errors might more easily arise than in fully 
written words. 


The Yowels. 

§ 10. The letters now explained constitute the body of 
the Hebrew text. These are all that belonged to it in its 
original form, and so long as the language was a living one 
nothing more was necessary, for the reader could mentally 
supply the deficiencies of the notation from his familiarity 
with his native tongue. But when Hebrew ceased to be 
spoken the case was different; the knowledge of the true 
pronunciation could no longer be presumed, and difficulties 
would arise from the ambiguity of individual words and their 
doubtful relation to one another. It is the design of the 
Masoretic points (rniott tradition) to remedy or obviate these 
inconveniences by supplying what was lacking in this mode 
of writing. The authors of this system did not venture to 
make any change in the letters of the sacred text. The signs 
which they introduced were entirely supplementary, consist¬ 
ing of dots and marks about the text fixing its true pronun* 
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ciation and auxiliary to its proper interpretation. This has 
been done with the utmost nicety and minuteness, and with 
such evident accuracy and care as to make them reliable and 
efficient if not indispensable helps. These points or signs are 
of three kinds, 1. those representing the vowels, 2. those 
affecting the consonants, 3. those attached to words. 

a. Ae illustrations of the ambiguity both as to sound and sense of indi¬ 
vidual words, when written by the letters only, it may be stated that “Q“J 
is in Gen. 12: 4 “iS'n he spake, in Ex. 6: 29 "is'n speak and “cb speak¬ 
ing, in Prov. 25: 11 “iS.’n spoken, in Gen. 37 : 14 “Q'n word, in 1 Kin. 6:16 “C'n 
the oracle or most holy place of the temple, in Ex. 9: 3 “C“h pestilence. So 
pB n ‘i is in Gen. 29: 10 and he watered, and in the next verse p&pl 

and he kissed ; occurs twice in Gen. 29: 23, the first time it is and 
he brought , the second and, he came; C'rolSiTi is in Jer. 32: 37 first 

j . ■ . r " | , 

and, I will bring them again, and then o‘ , PS3t;!"n and 1 will cause 
them to dwell; n-'aa is in Gen. 14 : 19 D*'aui heaven, and in Isa. 5 : 20 C'htt) 
putting. This ambiguity is, however, in most cases removed by the con¬ 
nection in which the words are found, so that there is little practical diffi¬ 
culty for one who is well acquainted with the language. Modern Hebrew 
is commonly written and read without the points: and the same is true of 
its kindred tongues the Syriac and Arabic, though each of these has a 
system of points additional to the letters. 

§ 11. 1. The alphabet, as has been seen, consisted exclu¬ 
sively of consonants, since these were regarded as a sufficiently 
exact representation of the syllables into which in Hebrew 
they invariably enter. And the omission of the vowels occa¬ 
sioned less embarrassment, because in the Semitic family of 
languages generally, unlike the Indo-European, they form no 
part, properly speaking, of the radical structure of the word, 
and consequently do not aid in expressing its essential mean¬ 
ing, but only its nicer shades and modifications. Still some 
notation of vowels was always necessary, and this was furnish- 
ed in a scanty measure by the vowel-letters, or, as they are 
also called, quiescents, or matres lectionis (guides in reading), 
dhe weakest of the palatals * was taken as the representative 
of the vowels i and e of the same organ to which in sound 
ff bears a close affinity; the weakest of the labials 1 was in 
hke manner made to represent its cognates u and d; and the 
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two weak gutturals and n were written for tlie guttural 
vowel d, as well as for the compound vowels e and d of which 
a is one of the elements. Letters were more rarely employed 
to represent short vowels; n or 1 for c is the most frequent 
case ; others are exceptional. 

a. Medial a when written at all, as it very rarely is, is denoted by St, e. g. 
£3xb lal Judg. 4 : 21, 3X1 dag Neh. 13: 16 K’thibh, Dxp kdm Flos. 10: 14, 
btxts a zazel Lev. 16: 8, U3X3 rash Prov. 10: 4 and in a Few other passages, 
!f ax*i sometimes for rcLm&lh , "ixiiS tsavvar , pxox'ax Hos. 4: 6 if not an 
error in the text perhaps for emasak ; final a, which is much more frequent¬ 
ly written, is denoted by it, e. g. nbs gala, rtaba malka , itnx alia, rarely 
and only as an Aramaeism by x, e. g. X3n hhogga Isa. 19 : 17, xn-p korhha 
Ezek. 27: 31 K’thibh, XH33 gabhlia Ezek. 31: 5 K’thibh. The writing of 
e and 2, 0 and u is optional in the middle of words but necessary at <he end, 
e. g. onfX or o^nfsc tsivmthlm , ‘'nfS tsivvilhi; "30 or *5310 shlibhii. In 
the former position ^ stands for the first pair of vowels, and 1 for the second, 
e. g. rvfp l '3"’33 menikoth , ‘ , n3'03 n'sugholhl; X for e and o so situated is rare 
and exceptional, e. g. OXt resh Prov. 6 :11, 30: 8, and perhaps yXD' 1 yanels 
Eccles. 12:5 ; rxt zoth , Fix "is poroth Ezek. 31: 8, irxxa biistsolhav Ezek. 
47: 11. At the end of words e is commonly expressed by *>, and o by 1, 
though it is frequently and X rarely employed for the same purpose, e. g. 
•>3b» malklie, taba malka; if 'n liye. nans paro ; xb la. Final e is re 
presented by n, medial e if written at all by , e. g. mm yifdye, if^nr or 
nsfin tili’yena. 

b. The employment of the vowel-letters in conformity with the scale 
just given, is further governed, (1.) By usage, which is in many words and 
forms almost or quite invariable; in others it fluctuates, thus sobhebh is 
commonly 330 or 33*0, only once O^SO 2 Kin. 8:21; ya a kobh is 3 pst ex¬ 
cept in Jer. 33:26 where it is , 3 tpa?t j thease is fuasn, but in Ex. 25:31 
nirotn ; etham according to the analogy of similar grammatical forms would 
be cnx, but in Ps. 19: 14 it is cmx ; hennr is in Jer. 2 :11 written in both 
the usual and an unusual way, “nan and *v , a“n ; mHakhtm is 3"aba except 
in 2 Sam. 11:1, where it is C’axba; g'bhuloth is in Deut. 32:8 rbai, in 
Isa. 10: 13 nbl35, in Ps. 74:17 n’bias; lo meaning not is xb, meaning to 
him is ib, though these are occasionally interchanged ; zo is written both 
m and it; and po ns, "-E and XB. (2.) The indisposition to multiply the 
vowel-letters unduly in the same word, e. g. e l(fh mbx, ‘lohim C'-nbx; 
ndthun 1TJ. n’lhunlm 3T3r3 or D3in3. (3.) The increased tendency to their 
employment in the later books of the Bible, e. g. rna ko a hh Dan. 11: 6, 
always elsewhere na ; snip kodhesh Dan. 11:30, for snp ; I’H ddvidh in 
the books of Chronicles, Ezra. Nehemiah and Zechariah, elsewhere com¬ 
monly th . This must, however, be taken with considerable abatement, 
as is shown by such examples as addlrlm c"nmx Ex. 15:10, cnx Ezek. 
32:18. 

It is to be observed that those cases in which X is used to record 
vowels must be carefully distinguished from those in which it properly 
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belongs to the consonantal structure of the word, though from its weak 
ness it may have lost its sound, as KSa mats 8 ,, “jHUXi rlshon. § 57, 2. 

2. When used to represent the Hebrew vowels, a is 
sounded as in father, a as in fat, 6 as in there, e as in met , 
l as in machine, % as in pin, o as in note, o as in not, u as in 
rule, and u as in full. The quantity will be marked when 
the vowels are long, but not when they are short. 

§ 12. There are nine points or masoretic signs represent¬ 
ing vowels (rVOTn motions , viz., by which consonants are 
moved or pronounced); of these three are long, three short, 
and three doubtful. They are shown in the following table, 
the horizontal stroke indicating their position with reference 
to the letters of the text. 

Long Vowels. Short Vowels. 

■p2£ Ka'-mets a w nr© Pat-tahh a 

Tse'-re e ~ biib Se'-ghol e ~ 

Hho'-lem o -j_ tpbn pop Ka'-mets Hha-tuph' o ~ 

Doubtful Vowels. 

pTH IThT-rik ~ f or I 
ShiT-rek 
f3p Kib'-buts 

AH these .vowel-points are written under the letter after 
which they are pronounced except two, viz., Hholem and 
Shurek. Hholem is placed over the left edge of the letter 
to which it belongs, and is thus distinguished from the 
accent R’bhi a , which is a dot over its centre. When fol¬ 
lowed by © or preceded by tD it coincides with the diacritical 
point over the letter, e. g. nizrn mb she, miw sbne; when it 
follows w or precedes to it is written over its opposite arm, 
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e. g. ‘vb© sliomer, to inn tirpds. Its presence in these cases 
must accordingly be determined by the circumstances. If 
preceded by a letter without a vowel-sign, tt> will be dsh and 
to os ‘ if it have itself no vowel-sign, to will be so and to slid, 
except at the end of words. Shurek is a dot in the 
bosom of the letter Vav, thus *i. It will be observed that 
there is a double notation of the vowel u. When there is a 
1 in the text this vowel, whether long or short, is indicated 
by a single dot within it, and called Shurek; in the absence 
of 1 it is indicated by three dots placed obliquely beneath 
the letter to which it belongs, and called Kibbuts. 

a. The division of the vowels given above differs from the common 
one into five long and five short, according to which Hhirik is counted as 
two, viz., Hhirik magnum = i, and Hhirik parvum — = i; and Shurek 
is reckoned a distinct vowel from Kibbuts, the former being u and the latter 
u. To this there are two objections. (1.) It confuses the masoretic signs 
with the letters of the text, as though they were coeval with them and 
formed part of the same primitive mode of writing, instead of being quite 
distinct in origin and character. The masoretic vowel-sign is not ■>. but 
The punctuators never introduced the letter *> into the text; they 
found it already written precisely where it is at present, and all that they 
did was to add the point. And instead of using two signs for i, as they 
had done in the case of a, e, and o, they used but one, viz., a dot beneath 
the letter, whether i was long or short. The confusion of things thus sep¬ 
arate in their nature was pardonable at a time when the points were sup¬ 
posed to be an original constituent of the sacred text, but not now when 
their more recent origin is universally admitted. (2.) It is inaccurate. 
The distinction between ■'. and —, >1 and “T, is not one of quantity, for i 
and u are expressed indifferently with or without Yodh and Vav. 

Gesenius, in his Lehrgebaude. while he retains the division of the 
vowels into five long and five short, admits that it is erroneous and calcu¬ 
lated to mislead; and it has been discarded by Rudiger in the latest edi¬ 
tions of his smaller grammar. That which was proposed by Gesenius, 
however, as a substitute, is perplexed and obscure, and lor this reason, if 
there were no others, is unfitted for the wants of pupils in the early stage 
ot their progress. On the other hand, the triple arrangement here 
adopted after the example of Ewald, has the recommendation not only of 
clearness and correctness, but of being, instead of an innovation, a return to 
old opinions. The scheme ol five long and five short vowels originated 
with Moses and David Kimchi, who were led to it by a comparison of the 
Latin and its derivatives. From them it was adopted by Reuchlin in his 
Rudimenta Hebraica, and thus became current among Christians. The 
Jewish grammarians, before the Kitnchis, however, reckoned Kibbuts and 
bl.urek as one vowel, Hhirik as one, and even Kamets and Kamels- 
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Hhatuph as one on account of the identity of the symbol employed to 
represent them. They thus made out seven vowels, the same number as 
in Greek, where the distinction into long, short and doubtful also pre¬ 
vails. That the literary impulses of the Orientals were chiefly received 
from the Greeks is well known; that the suggestion of a vowel-system 
came to the Syrians from this quarter is certain, both from direct testi 
inony to this effect and from the shapes of their vowels, which still betray 
their origin. May not the Hebrews have learned something from the 
same school ? 

b. The names of the vowels, with the exception of Kamets-Hhatuph 
contain the sounds of the vowels which they are intended to represent. 
Kibbuts in the last, the others in their first syllable. Their signification 
is indicative either of the figure of the vowel or the mode of pronouncing 
it. Kamels and Kibbuts, contraction , i. o. of the mouth; Pattahh, open¬ 
ingj Tsere, bursting forth ; Seghol, cluster of grapes ; Hhirik, gnashing ; 
Hholern, strength ; Kamets-Hhatuph, hurried Kamets; Shurek, whistling. 
It is a curious circumstance that notwithstanding the diversity of the 
vowel-systems in the Syriac, Arabic, and Hebrew, the name Pattahh is 
common to them all. 

§13. This later and more complete method of noting 
the vowels does not displace but is superinduced upon the 
scanty one previously described. Hence it comes to pass 
that such vowels as were indicated by letters in the first in¬ 
stance are now doubly written, i. e. both by letters and 
points. By this combination each of the two methods serves 
to illustrate and explain the other. Thus the added signs 
determine whether the letters (which have been formed 
into the technical word JElfvi) are in any given case to 
be regarded as vowels or as consonants. If these letters are 
themselves followed by a vowel or a Sh’va, §16, or have a 
Daghesh forte, §23, they retain their consonant sound; for 
two vowels never come together in Hebrew, and Sh’va and 
Daghesh forte belong only to consonants : thus T^p kovekd, 
mitsvoth (where 2 being provided with a separate point, 
the Hholern must belong after 1), rnrn vhdyd n*p kiyyam. 
Otherwise they quiesce in a preceding or accompanying 
vowel-sign, provided it is homogeneous with themselves; 
that is to say, they have the sound indicated by it, the vowei- 
S1 gn merely interpreting what was originally denoted by the 

fe 2 
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letter. E and i are homogeneous to " l , o and u to 1, and 
these being the only vowels which they were ever employed 
to represent, they can quiesce in no others; thus “3. bi, "’p 
ne, X'% go, i3 bo, lb lit, but sdray, ^’5 gdg, gdlug, 
in tav, ibffi shalBv, IT zlv; the combination 1\ is pronounced 
av, 1^ and 133 dndv, I^D and lino sthav. A, e, and o 
are homogeneous to & and ii. These letters deviate so far 
from the rule just given that 8 from its extreme weakness 
not only quiesces when it is properly a vowel-letter, but may 
give up its consonant sound and character after any vowel 
whatever, e. g. asst? tltB, Titian ns/ton, rms purd; n is 
never used as a vowel-letter except at the end of words, and 
there it always quiesces unless it receives a Mappik, §26. 

a. As a letter was scarcely ever used to express o, the quiescence of * 

in Kamets-Hhatuph is very rare, and where it does occur the margin 
always substitutes a reading without the 1, e. g. rpp=1 .Ter. 27:20, 
rusyr'n Ezek. 27:15, ni-r’H'yya Ps. 30:4, iS—me? Isa. 44:17, Jer. 
33:8. T n3-bvjM Nah. 1:3. in 2 Chron. 8:18, and ^£3 Deut. 

32: 13, i represents or quiesces in the still briefer 6 of Hhateph-Kamets, 

§ 16. 3. 

b. In a few proper names medial fi quiesces at the end of the first 

member of the compound, e. g. Num. 1:10, bijrilZW 2 Sam. 2:19, 

also written 1 Chron. 2 :16. In such words as 03 wId Jer. 22:6, 

n -5235 Deut. 21: 7. n does not quiesce in Kibbuts, for the points belong to 
the marginal readings I3tt)ia, l-B’U § 46. 

§14. On the other hand the vowel-letters shed light 
upon the stability of the vowels and the quantity of the 
doubtful signs. 1. As i was scarcely ever and u seldom 
represented by a vowel-letter, Hhirik with Todh (“*.) is almost 
invariably long and Shurek (i) commonly so. 2. -The occa¬ 
sional absence in individual cases of the vowel-letters, does 
not determine the quantity of the signs for i and u; but 
their uniform absence in any particular words or forms makes 
it almost certain that the vowel is short. 3. The occasional 
presence of 1 and ^ to represent one of their homogeneous 
long vowels proves nothing as to its character; but if in any 
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word or form these letters are regularly written, the vowel is, 
as a general rule, immutable. When *1 and stand for their 
long homogeneous vowels, these latter are said to be written 
fully, e. g. Vip hoi, nir, nra muth; without these quies¬ 
cent letters they are said to be written defectively, e. g. 
■roprt Ifhvmothl, ced hdmus. 

a. Hhirik with Yodh is short in valfmittlv 1 Sam. 17:35 

bikk J rothekha Ps. 45:10, 'likk'hath Prow 30:17. In 

sbp* 1 ^ 1 Chron. 12: 1, 20. i is probably long, although the word is always 
elsewhere written without the Yodh; as it sometimes has a secondary 
accent on the first syllable and sometimes not (see 1 Sam. 30:1), it may 
have had a twofold pronunciation LslkHag, and tsiklag. Shurek as u is 
of much more frequent occurrence, e. g. hhukke, Vummim, 

nsm hhukka Ps. 102 : 5, D'vbfiabit 2 Chron. 2 ;7. HStT Ezek. 16: 34. 

r j » % ~ 7 t 

§15. The vowels may be further distinguished into pure, 
a, i, u, and diphthongal, e, o; e being a combination of a and 
i, or intermediate between them, and o holding the same re¬ 
lation to a and u. 

Sh’va. 

§16. 1. The absence of a vowel is indicated by — SITva 
emptiness, or as written by Chayug, the oldest of Jew¬ 
ish grammarians, Kltj), which serves to assure the reader that 
one has not been inadvertently omitted. It is accordingly 
placed under all vowelless consonants except at the end of 
words, where it is regarded as unnecessary, the absence of a 
vowel being there a matter of course. If, however, the last 
letter of a word be 1, or if it be immediately preceded by 
another vowelless letter, or be doubled by the point called 
Daghesh-forte, § 23, Sh’va is written to preclude the doubt 
which is possible in these cases, e. g. Dp'paiS'a, pipa, pffip, 
fph?. Sh’va is not given to a quiescent letter, 
since it represents not a consonant but a vowel, e. g. ttp^vs t 
nor as a general rule to a final consonant preceded by a 
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quiescent ; thus mfci&rt, Ruth 3:4; Isa. 62 :3, 

though in this case it is sometimes written, e. g. 2 Sam. 
14 : 3; n^n) 2 Sam. 14 : 2; n^niri Judg. 13:3; tpa&in 
1 Kin. 11:13. « at the end of a word, preceded either by 

a vowelless letter or a quiescent, is termed otiant, and is left 
unpointed, e. g. ^tpn fcn'h Kish kti, 

a. Final *] may receive Sh’va for the sake of distinction not only from 
q, as already suggested, but also from "i with which it might be in danger 
of being confounded in manuscripts; Freytag conjectures that it is prop¬ 
erly a part of the letter, like the stroke in the corresponding final (S hi 
Arabic. In such forms as ■plb'n Sh’va is omitted with the closing letters 
because the is not sounded. 


2. Sh’va may be either silent (rip quiescens ), or vocal 
(£p mobile). At the close of syllables it is silent. But at the 
beginning of a syllable the Hebrews always facilitated the 
pronunciation of concurrent consonants by the introduction 
of a hiatus or slight breathing between them ; a Sh’va so 
situated is consequently said to be vocal, and has a sound 
approaching that of a hastily uttered e, as in given. This 
will be represented by an apostrophe, thus, “lia'TO? b’midhbar, 
phadhtem. 

a. According to Kimchi (Mikhlol fob 189) Sh’va was pronounced in 
three different ways, according to circumstances. (1.) Before a guttural 
it inclined to the sound of the following vowel, e. g. “iiiiO if abbedk, nx&J 
s'eth, sirn d'% and if accompanied by Methegh, §44, it had the full sound 
of that vowel, e. g. mu, ‘’nr? tlhhl, cBirib loolam. (2.) Before Todh 
it inclined to i, e. g. b { ya a kobh , cvo dyom, and with Methegh was 

sounded as Hhirik, e. g. "^"2 biyadh. (3.) Before any other letter it in¬ 
clined to a, e. g. b a rakha , gHlllm , and with Methegh was 

pronounced as Pattahh rvi^nppaa bamakheloth. 


3. Sh’va may, again, be simple or compound. Some¬ 
times, particularly when the first consonant is a guttural, 
which from its weakness is in danger of not being distinctly 
heard, the hiatus becomes still more audible, and is assimi¬ 
lated in sound to the short guttural vowel a, or the diph¬ 
thongal e or 6, into which it enters. This assimilation is rep- 
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resented by combining the sign for Sh’va.with those for the 
short vowels, thus forming what are called the compound 
SITvas in distinction from the simple Sh’va previously ex¬ 
plained. 

These are, 

# 

Hhateph-Pattahh thus, “lb? a mbdh. 

Hhateph-S eghol vr; thus, ““lbtf 6 mor. 

Hhateph-Kamets w; thus, “’bn M°ll. 


a. Hhateph (rjiati snatching ) denotes the rapidity of utterance or the 
hurried character of the sounds represented by these symbols. 

b. The compound Sh’vas, though for the most part restricted to the 
gutturals, are occasionally written under other consonants in place of sim¬ 
ple Sh’va, to indicate more distinctly that it is vocal: thus, Hhateph- 
Pattahh 3ft Gen. 2:12, ftz^zft Gen. 27:38; Hhateph-Kamets ftftpb 
Gen. 2:23, rs|zn3^ Jer. 31:33; but never Hhateph-Seghol except 

2 Sam. 6: 5 in some editions, e. g. that of Stephanus. This is 
done with so little uniformity that the same word is differently written in 
this respect, e. g. ftps'&a 2 Kin. 2 : 1 , rns 03 ver. 11, 


Pattahh Furtive. 

§17. A similar hiatus or slight transition sound was 
used at the end of words in connection with the gutturals. 
When S', ft, or the consonantal ft at the end of words is pre¬ 
ceded by a long heterogeneous vowel (i. e. another than a), 
or is followed by another vowelless consonant, it receives a 
Pattahh furtive —, which resembles in sound an extremely 
short a, and is pronounced before the letter under which it 
is written, e. g. fin ru a M, shamo*, mag1ibl a li, 

shdma a t, W yiVilid. 

a - Some grammarians deny that Pattahh furtive can be found under a 
penultimate guttural, contending that the vowel-sign is in such cases a 
proper Pattahh. and that should accordingly be read shdmaat and 

ythhad. But both the Sh’va under the final letter, §16, and the 
Daghesh-lene in it, § 21, show that the guttural is not followed by a vowel. 

he sign beneath it must consequently be Pattahh furtive, and represent 
an antecedent vowel-sound. In some manuscripts Pattahh furtive is writ- 
en as Hhateph-Pattahh, or even as simple Sh’va; thus, 0 r Sftpft for 
♦ ! ‘ r 
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Syllables. 

§18. 1. Syllables are formed by the combination of 

consonants and vowels. As two vowels never come togethei 
in the same word in Hebrew without an intervening conso¬ 
nant, there can never be more than one vowel in the same 
syllable; and with the single exception of *1 occurring at the 
beginning of words, no syllable ever consists of a vowel 
alone. Every syllable, with the exception just stated, must 
begin with a consonant, and may begin with two, but never 
with more than two. Syllables ending with a vowel, whether 
represented by a quiescent letter or not, are called simple, 
e. g. ^ VMia, ribis? u-la. (The first syllable of this second 
example begins, it will be perceived, with the consonant y, 
though this disappears in the notation given of its sound.) 
Syllables ending with a consonant, or, as is possible at the 
close of a word, with two consonants, are said to be mixed: 
thus Jcam-tem, Srobn ha-lakht. As the vocal Sh’vas, 

whether simple or compound, are not vowels properly speak¬ 
ing, but simply involuntary transition sounds, they, with the 
consonants under which they stand, cannot form distinct 
syllables, but are attached to that of the following vowel. 
Pattahh furtive in like manner belongs to the syllable formed 
by the preceding vowel. Thus zro a , °ni are mono¬ 
syllables. 

2. Long vowels always stand in simple syllables, and 
short vowels in mixed syllables, unless they be accented. 
But accented syllables, whether simple or mixed, may con¬ 
tain indifferently a long or a short vowel. 

a. The following may serve as a specimen of the division of Hebrew 
words into their proper syllables ; thus, 

. crx kra cna crx nrbin rso m 

a-dh& rn °lo-h! m b’ro' b’yo’m a-dha'm to-l’dhoth se'-pher ze 

Gen. 5: 1. irk rrir Ern-x risna 

T t * •.*: * * 

o-tho' a-sa' ‘‘lo-hfm bidh-mtfth 
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b. The reason of tne rune for the quantity of syllables appears to be 
this. In consequence of their brevity, the short vowels required the ad¬ 
dition of a following consonant to make the utterance full and complete 
unless the want of this was compensated by the greater energy of pronun¬ 
ciation due to the accent. The long vowels were sufficiently complete 
without any such addition, though they were capable of receiving it under 
the new energy imparted by the accent. This pervading regularity, 
which is so striking a feature of the Hebrew language, was the foundation 
of the systerna morarum advocated by some of the older grammarians of 
Holland and Germany. The idea of this was, that, each syllable was 
equal to three morae , that is, three rests, or a bar of three beats; a long 
vowel being equivalent to two morae, or two beats, a short vowel to one, 
and the initial or final consonant or consonants also to one : thus tnbaf? 
k (1) -f- a (2) = 3. t (1) -j~ a (1) -f- It (1) = 3. An accented syllable 
might have one mora or beat either more or less than the normal quan¬ 
tity. This system was not only proposed by way of grammatical explana¬ 
tion, but also made the basis of a peculiar theory ol Hebrew prosody. See 
Gesenius, Geschichte d. Heb. Sprache, p. 123. 

c. The cases in which short vowels occur in unaccented simple sylla¬ 

bles, are all due to the disturbing influence exerted by the weak letters 
upon the normal forms of words; thus, nyn ha-elk is for and Mnr 

hd-hu for hah-hu : such words as fitta'n, iOE, Nbc, nan, nxj? are formed 
after the analogy of “ba. A long vowel in an unaccented mixed syllable 
is found in but one word, and that of foreign origin, bel-Vshats- 

tsdr , though here, as in the majority of instances falling under the previ¬ 
ous remark, the syllable receives, if not the primary, yet the secondary 
accent, e. g. “'rrnwn, cnnnn, na?n . The same is the case when a long 
vowel is retained before Makkeph, e. g. ‘’jSTiy. In the Arabic, which is 
exceedingly rich in vowels, there are comparatively few mixed syllables; 
nearly every consonant has its own vowel, and this more frequently short 
than long. The Chaldee, which is more sparing in its use of vowels than 
the Hebrew, observes in general the same rule with respect to the quan¬ 
tity of syllables, though not with the same inflexible consistency. 


Ambiguous Signs. 

§19. It will now be possible, by aid of the principles 
already recited, to determine the quantity of the doubtful 
vowels, and to remove the ambiguity which appears to exist 
in certain vowel-signs. 

1. Idhirik, Shurek, and Kibbuts, in unaccented simple 
syllables, must be long, and in unaccented mixed syllables, 
short, e. g. tth*? or bb yt-rash, ^ yibh-nu , ibna or iba 
ybhu-lo, 'it or "W yuUaclh , o’b or aka kid-lam } 
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or '■IP'D mduzzl. In accented syllables, whether simple or 
mixed, they are always long, e. g. ornto or sl-him, ll, 
525 or b525 ybhul, ^rnth^r or ^tth^ d’rd-shu-hu, the only ex¬ 
ception being that. Ilhirik is short in the monosyllabic parti¬ 
cles ^, D?, pa, and in some abbreviated verbal forms 
of the class called Lamedh-He, e. g. Hi, , rn?. 

The only cases of remaining doubt are those in which 
these vowels are followed by a letter with Sh’va, either sim¬ 
ple or compound. If the former, it might be a question 
whether it was silent or vocal, and consequently whether the 
syllable was simple or mixed. If the latter, though the syl¬ 
lable is of course simple, the weak letter which follows may 
interfere with the operation of the law. Here the etymology 
must decide. The vowel is long or short as the grammatical 
form may require; thus in nw, ijSnn, iirnan? Gen. 22:8, 
which follow the analogy of ^>3f?, and in "’220 Isa. 10 : 34, 
fej? the first vowel is short; in oibna , the first vowel 
is long. In a few instances the grammatical form in which 
Ilhirik is employed is itself doubtful; the distinction is then 
made by means of Methegh, §44, which is added to the vowel- 
sign if it is long, but not if it is short; thus, yl-ru, from 
^ to fear , and ^20? yi-slinu from to sleep ; but 5^ 
yir-u from to see, and yish-nu from to do a 
second time. . 

2. Kamets d and Kamets-Hhatuph o are both repre¬ 
sented by the same sign ( t ) t but may be distinguished by 
rules similar to those just given. In an unaccented simple 
syllable it is Kamets; in an unaccented mixed syllable it is 
Kamets-Hhatuph; in an accented syllable, whether simple 
or mixed it is Kamets, e. g. 22^ dd-bhdr, ‘’iter; Moplt-slii, 
niis md-veth, ms8 lam-md , tPP2 bot-tvm. Before a letter with 
simple Sh’va, the distinction is mostly made by Methegh, 
§44 ; without Methegh it is always Kamets-Hhatuph, with 
it commonly Kamets, e. g. rthsn hhokh-md, rraDft hhd-kh’md. 
Before a guttural with Hhateph-Kamets or Kamets-Hhatuph 
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it is frequently o, though standing in a simple syllable and 
accompanied by Methegh, e. g. ho-hJfn , obsyn ^ 

obhdhtm. The surest criterion, however, and in many cases 
the only decisive one, is found in the etymology. If the 
vowel be derived from Hholem, or the grammatical form re¬ 
quires an o or a short vowel, it is Kamets-TIhatuph; but if 
it be derived from Pattahh, or the form requires an a or a 
long vowel, it is Kamets: thus iTFS&jrt with the prefixed con¬ 
junction vo°niyyoth , nJpKtt with the article hd°niyyd; Th^ in 
the Hophal yo°madh , Isa. 44:13 in the Piel ytlm°* 

r£hu. The first vowel is o in from in'i, from 

tthj?, DbsTtf from tthfe, w Isa. 38 :14, ‘’J-fiP]? Num. 22 : 
11, ■'jTrnx Num. 23 : 7 and the like, and the first two vow¬ 
els in such words as from b^s, DDDSP Isa. 30:12 from 
obni]? Dent. 20 :2, ^PPj? Hos. 13:14, 2 Chron. 

10 : 10 , nb“bn|? 2 Kin. 15:10, because they are shortened 
from Hholem. On the other hand the first vowel is d in 
“Hfiis Job 16:19 from Tito, PMihn from tnn, bitta from 
nb|, and in r\c&P, rilhjp and the like, because it is originally 
and properly Kamets. The word rntiis is in Ps. 86 : 2 the 
imperative shomrd, in Job 10 :12 the preterite slidmru. 

a. In a very few instances Kamets-Hhatuph is found in a syllable 
bearing a conjunctive accent, viz.: p-n Ps. 38:21, ^3 Ps. 35:10, also 
Prov. 19:7 (in some copies), and in the judgment of Ewald Judg. 
19 : 5, comp. ver. 8 and 33 Ezek. 41: 25 ; in Dan. 11:12 on 3 3 the points 
belong to the marginal reading B3i, and the vowel is consequently Ka¬ 
mets. There are also a few cases in which Kamets remains in a mixed 
syllable, deprived of its accent by Makkeph, §43, without receiving 
Methegh, viz.: "P3D Ps. 16 : 5. "33 j? Ps. 55: 19, 22. "“3D Ps. 74:5; and a 
final unaccented Kamets is not affected by the insertion of Daghesh-forte 
conjunctive, §24, in the initial letter of the following word, e. g. E'S FiPtlPD 
Den. 31:13. When an accent takes the place of Methegh, it serves 
squally to distinguish a from o. e. g. “S3 31 Ex. 21:22 v'naglvph>1, *133X3*1 
Ex. 21: 35 iimakWru. §45. 5. 

b. Inasmuch as rnrra is derived from 3 jtd mahhcLr. its first vowel 

m it; it ’ T ' " 

might be suspected to be a; but as it is so constantly written with 
Hhateph-Kamets, the preceding vowel is probably conformed to it. It is 
consequently regarded and pronounced as 6. Ivimchi (Mikhlol, fol. 188) 
declares that the first vowel in p33 1 Sam. 13: 21, ni: - 333 Eecles. 12:11 

t r t‘,r • jjt 
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and Num. 24: 7 was universally held to be Kamets, and that with tha 
exception of Rabbi Jonah ben Gannach, who was of a contrary mind, the 
same unanimity prevailed in regard to the first vowel ot Ezek. 40: 

43. As, however, this last word is in every other place written without 
the Methegh, and there is no analogy for such words as those mentioned 
above having a in their initial syllable, the best authorities are now agreed 
that the vowel is <5. and the words are accordingly read dorbhan. etc. In 
jasper, and rp~n emerald , Ezek. 28:13, which are mentioned by 
Kimchi in the same connection, the first vowel is Kamets. 

c. In some manuscripts and a few of the older printed books, e. g. Ste¬ 
phanos’ Hebrew Bible and Reuchlin’s Rudimenta Hebraica, Kamets- 
Hhatuph is denoted by ( r: ). It then differs from Kamets, but is liable to 
be confounded with Hhateph-Kamets, It can, however, be distinguished 
from it by the circumstance that Kamet.s-Hhatuph is always followed 
either by simple Sh’va, Daghesh-forte, or Methegh ; none of which ever 
immediately succeed Hhateph-Kamets. Such a form as iSnj? Ezek. 26: 9 
in the editions of Michaelis and Van der Hooght is an impossible one if ( « ) 
have its ordinary meaning. 

d. It is surprising that in so minute and careful a system of orthogra¬ 
phy as that of the Masorites, there should be no symbol for 6 distinct from 
that for a; and some have felt constrained in consequence to suppose that 
the signs for these two vowels were originally different, but became 
assimilated in the course of transcription. This seems unlikely, however. 
The probability is that a and o. whose resemblance even we can perceive, 
were so closely allied in the genuine Hebrew pronunciation, that one sign 
was thought sufficient to represent them, especially as the Masorites were 
intent simply on indicating sounds without concerning themselves with 
grammatical relations. 


§20. 1. As simple Sh’va is vocal at the beginning of a 
syllable and silent at its close, there can be no doubt as to its 
character when it stands under initial or final letters. Pre¬ 
ceding the first vowel of a word it must of course be vocal, 
and following the last vowel it must be silent, t 2 *ray zhhartam , 
rnbT za/chart. In the middle of a word, the question whether 
it belongs to the syllable of the preceding or the following 
vowel must be determined by the circumstances. If a com¬ 
plete syllable precedes, that is, either an unaccented long 
vowel or a vowelless consonant serving as the complement 
of a previous short vowel, it is vocal. If it be preceded by 
a short vowel which cannot make a complete syllable with¬ 
out the aid of a following consonant, or by a long accented 
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vowel, it is silent: zd-kJtre, TTSTri tiz-Jcru, zikli-iu 4 

rQb'Djpn tiktol-nd. Sh’va under a letter doubled by Daghesh 
forte, § 23, is vocal, such a letter being equivalent to two, 
the first of which completes the previous syllable, and the 
second begins the syllable which follows: D^-yn = D’HDTTfi 
haz-z Jcltdnm. 

2. In addition to this it is to be remarked that Sh’va is 
vocal after what may be called intermediate syllables; that 
is to say, when the consonant under which it stands per¬ 
forms, as it occasionally does, the double office of completing 
one syllable and beginning the next. Thus, when it follows 
a consonant from which Daghesh-forte has been omitted, 
vay bhak'shu for vay-ybhak-tishu, or the first of two 
similar letters, in order that the reduplication may be made 
more distinct, JtaVlu , MV lath, ibba tsiVlo, 

aVlay, hhiJckB , and in several other cases, which will be 
more particularly described in § 22. 

a. The same double office is performed by gutturals beginning one 
syllable and yet inclining to complete the one before it. §18. 2. c. In 
nrn, for example. S’ belongs in a measure to both syllables. It properly 
begins the second, and yet it is preceded by a short vowel just as if it 
ended the first, which is accordingly to be reckoned an intermediate sylla¬ 
ble, being in strictness neither simple nor mixed, but partaking of the 
nature of both. 

Daghesh-Lene. 

4 21. The second class of signs added to the Hebrew 
text are those which are designed to guide in the pronuncia¬ 
tion of the consonants. These are the diacritical point over 
Shin, Daghesh-lene, Daghesh-forte, Mappik, and Raphe. 
The use of the first of these has already been sufficiently 
explained, §3. 1. 

1. Daghesh-lene (bj? tew) is a point inserted in the six 
letters nssis n (technically called B'ghcidh ICphath), 
to indicate the loss of their aspiration, e. g. a bh, a b, etc. 
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As these letters are always aspirated after a vowel-sound, 
however slight, and never as an initial utterance or when fol¬ 
lowing a consonant, they invariably require Daghesh-lene 
whenever they are not immediately preceded by a vowel or 
a vocal Sh’va. It is consequently inserted in the initial 
aspirate of a word which begins a verse, SrV’ffi&ns Gen. 1:1, 
or which follows a word bearing a disjunctive accent (inas¬ 
much as this represents a pause of longer or shorter dura¬ 
tion), wa *in*w Ex. 1:1, is i nn? Gen. 3 : 22, or ending in a 
consonant, fi^bafc Gen. 24:42; but not if it fol¬ 

lows a w T ord ending in a vowel and having a conjunctive 
accent, Dinn “ts, ^nn rsirn Gen. 1:2. The sacred name 
njjrp is followed by Daghesh-lene, even though it may have a 
conjunctive accent, Num, 10 : 29, Dent. 3 : 26, Josh. 10 : 30, 
11: 8j Ps. 18 : 21, because in reading the Jews always sub¬ 
stitute for it the word which ends in a consonant. In 

a very few cases, however, e. g. sn yns Ps. 68 :18, *ininnj5 
Isa. 34:11, ftn lb® Ezek. 23:42, Daghesh-lene is not in¬ 
serted after a vowel-letter, which retains its consonant sound. 

2. Daghesh-lene is inserted in a medial or final aspirate 
preceded by a vowelless consonant, whether this be accom¬ 
panied by silent Sh’va or Pattahh furtive, e. g. phdd?, Fwb®; 
but not if it be preceded by a vowel or vocal Sh’va, whether 
simple or compound, e. g. imnsn, . 


a. The primary signification of the name Daghesh is commonly ex- 

y 

plained from the Syriac to which Castellus in his lexicon 

gives the sense of piercing. This is by some applied to the puncture or 
point which is its written sign, by others to its power of sharpening the 
Bound of letters by removing their aspiration or doubling them. Buxtorf. 
however, in his Chaldee Lexicon, disputes the existence of such a root in 
either Syriac or Chaldee, alleging that in Prov. 12:18, the passage quoted 
to prove the word, the true reading is (Hem). The six letters which 

receive Daghesh-lene in Hebrew have the same twofold pronunciation m 
Syriac, a red dot called Rukhokh (^so b softness ), being written beneath 
them when they were to be aspirated, and another called K us hoi 
hardness), being written above them when they were not. 
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b. Grammarians are not agreed whether the aspirated or unaspirated 
sound of these consonants was the original one. There being no data for 
the settlement of the question, each decides it by his own theory of pho¬ 
netic changes. The correctness of the Masoretic punctuation has some¬ 
times been questioned in regard to this matter, on the ground of the im¬ 
probability of such fluctuation in the sound of these letters in the same 
word. But besides the Syriac analogy just referred to, the Sanskrit lan¬ 
guage shows the almost unlimited extent to which euphonic changes may 
be carried by a people possessing a sensitive and discriminating ear. The 
Sanskrit, aspirates, besides being subjected to other mutations which can¬ 
not here be detailed, regularly lose their aspiration when finals, and under 
certain conditions when medials, throwing it back, where this is possible, 
upon a previous letter. Bopp Kritische Grammatik, pp. 30. 42. Similar 
laws prevail to some extent in Greek, e. g. 0pi£, rpixds; Tpe<£a>, $pe^a>; 6v o>, 
er v&7]v ; ovk ov)( I£co ; p.e$’ vpuv. 

§ 22. The absence of Daghesh-lene in an aspirate some¬ 
times shows a preceding simple Sh’va to be vocal when this 
would not otherwise have been known. In most of the cases 
referred to, a letter originally belonging to the succeeding 
syllable is by the prefixing of a short vowel drawn back to 
complete the syllable before it; instead, however, of giving 
up its previous connection altogether, it forms an interme¬ 
diate syllable, § 20. 2, the Sh’va remaining vocal though the 
antecedent vowel is short; thus, nnb Vbhabh with the prefix 
S becomes nibs biVbhablt , not nibs bil-bablt. 

a. The particular instances in which this may occur are the following, 
viz.: (1.) The Kal imperative of verbs and the Kal infinitive with suffixes, 
e. g. Jftas, , sirs, *13333 from 33?.; yet with occasional exceptions, as 
0333i<a Lev. 23 : 39. (2) Those forms of Pe Guttural verbs in which the 

first radical assumes a short vowel in place of the silent. Sh’va in the reg 
ular inflexion, e. g. *Ha:n, cbnan for nas?, cgiarpi. (3) The construct 
plural of nouns ■nn? from E^ba? , rvisn3 from nisrs, rirhn from rvirnn, 
though with occasional exceptions, as * l Bi33 Cant. 8 : 6, but “’Stan Ps. 76:4, 
•’bas Isa. 5 :10, rvisnn Ps. 69: 10, dsna Gen. 50 : 23, but arr^na Ju'dg. 7:6; 
“HSa, insa from nsa are peculiar in omitting Daghesh in the singular with 
suffixes. (4) Three feminine nouns ending in n*i, rtiaba from "bb, r*ibb^ 
from‘ib*’, nna? (only occurring with suffixes) from “ar, but not rwna 
Also a few other nouns of different forms, viz.: E'r.sn? . but nasd, 

*?“?• ti^ania, E-mana, yiEX, bknp? Josh. 15:38, Esnpn Josh. 15:56. 
(5) After prefixes, as He interrogative, e. g. aban^n Gen. 29:5 from 
and inseparable prepositions, e. g. from n->33 , nsna from nw, 

1333 from 333. Usage is not uniform in the case of Kal infinitives follow- 
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mg inseparable prepositions, e. g. ainab, ainaa; bitaa, Vs33, bibb; xa:ib 
Isa. 31:4, 6tasb Mum. 4: 23, 8:24; nnsb, nisi3. (6) The suffixes of the 

second person q, ca, * ( a never receive Daghesh-lene, , oanjDa. 

These rules are sometimes of importance in etymology; thus, ^31313 
Ezek. 27:12 must have as its ground form yiajs, not pat a; and na’bt 
Hos. 7 :6, cann Ps. 90 :10 cannot be infinitives with suffixes, but must be 
from the segholates ans, “inn. 

b. The omission of Daghesh-lene in the final letter of p&itn Prov. 30: 6, 
abbreviated from Ppoifi or is exceptional. The Daghesh occasion¬ 

ally occurring in initial aspirates afier words ending in a vowel and having 
a conjunctive accent, is best explained not as an exception to the ordinary 
rules, but as Daghesh forte conjunctive, § 24, e. g. )?33 Gen. 11:31 

and e 
15: 13 
Deut, 

p“;D fi*bs Gen. 35:29, is qauij Isa. 40:7. See also Gen. 39:12, Ex. 14: 
4.'17, Isa. 10:9, Job 9:2. Ex." 5: 11. 16, Ps. 35:10, Isa. 54: 12, Jer. 20: 9, 
Dan. 3:3. 5:11. The old strife as to the Daghesh in the word two 

is not yet settled. Kimchi explained it as Daghesh-lene upon the suppo¬ 
sition that the word was abridged from ; Schultens as Daghesh- 

forte arising from an assimilated 3, contending that it was for tnpaj from 
E^r,3i2j; Nordheimer as an anomalous Daghesh-lene, introduced as a 
euphonic expedient to prevent the combination of an aspirated n with a 
sibilant, such as is obviated in the Hithpael of verbs by a transposition 
that would here be inadmissible. The puzzle is still further perplexed by 
the circumstance that it once appears with the preposition "32 without the 
Daghesh, “'nisa Judg. 16 : 28, and again with the same preposition with it, 
t2* i ri , 23 , a Jon. 4: 11, the Methegh showing the Sh’va to be vocal, as might 
also be inferred from the fact that Daghesh-forte has been omitted. 


sewhere, “jda rt3£^X Gen. 46: 28, nxa nsta Ex. 15:1. 21, PbXS q Ex. 
, nee syirsn Deut. 16 : 1 (comp. *I3S Gen. 20:9), ca nrSKi 

31: 28 (comp, "’b rmsso Isa. 8:2). rdibs ■’JVU Josh. 8: 24, I 0 V 2 O, 


Dagiiesh-Dorte. 

§ 23. 1. When the same consonant was repeated with a 
vowel or even the slightest hiatus intervening, so that suc¬ 
cessive movements of the organs of speech were required in 
the pronunciation, the Hebrews invariably wrote the letter 
twice. When, however, there was no interval between the 
reduplicated consonants, and the only audible result was a 
more protracted or vehement utterance of the same sound 
effected by a single effort of the organs, the letter was written 
but once. This fact the Masoretic punctuators have indi¬ 
cated by placing a point called Daghesh-forte (pm tK) in 
the bosom of a letter so affected, to show that it is to be 
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doubled in the pronunciation; thus, vciyyimmal. Da- 
ghesh-forte may be found in any letter with the exception 
of the gutturals 2* n n 9 , which on account of their weak 
ness do not admit of reduplication. The letter "i, par¬ 
taking of this with other peculiarities of the gutturals, re¬ 
ceives it only in a very few exceptional cases, e. g. ‘’fcah®, 

2. The aspirates, when doubled, always at the same time 
lose their aspiration; thus, Tps? yippaktdh. Daghesh-forte 
in these letters is readily distinguishable from Daghesh-lene 
by the consideration that a consonant cannot be pronounced 
double except after a vowel. A point in one of the aspirates 
is, therefore, Daghesh-forte if a vowel precedes, otherwise it 
is Daghesh-lene. 

3. Daghesh-forte in 1 may be distinguished from Shurek 
in the same way. Inasmuch as two vowels cannot come to¬ 
gether in the same word, if a vowel precedes it is Daghesh- 
forte, if not it is Shurek. 

a. Some Grammarians speak of Daghesh-forte implicitum in the gut¬ 
turals, by which they mean that these letters appear in certain cases tc 
complete a foregoing syllable as well as to begin that in which they prop¬ 
erly stand, in spite of the omission of Daghesh, which analogy would re¬ 
quire them to receive. As these are included under what have already, 
§ 20. 2. a, been explained as intermediate syllables, it is not thought neces¬ 
sary to employ an additional term. 

b. The Arabs have a sign of reduplication, Teshdid ( *» ), which ia 
Written above the doubled letter. The Syrians have no written sign for 
this purpose, and it is disputed whether their letters were ever doubled in 
pronunciation. According to Asseman Biblioth. Orient. III. 2. p. 379, the 
Western differed from the Eastern Syrians in this respect, “ Occidentals 
nullibi literas geminant.” 


§ 24. Different epithets have been applied to Daghesh- 
forte to describe its various uses or the occasions of its em¬ 
ployment. 1. When separate letters, whether originally 
alike, or made so by assimilation, are by the inflection or 
formation of words brought into juxtaposition, the Daghesh- 
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forte which represents such a doubling is called compensa 
tive; e. g. ’’rns, formed by appending the syllable “ i ri to the 
root rns; ‘'pins composed of the same syllable and the root 
■jins, whose last letter is changed to sn to conform with that 
which follows ; *£& from 220. 2. When the reduplication is 

indicative of a particular grammatical form the Daghesh- 
forte is called characteristic, e. g. in the Piel, Pual, and 
Hithpael of verbs; as, Tffn t -j jninn, and certain forms of nouns, 
as, lias. 3. When it has arisen from the necessity of con¬ 

verting a previous simple syllable into a mixed one in order 
to preserve the quantity of a short vowel which it contains, 
it is Daghesh-forte conservative; e. g. Sp? for so?. 4. When 
the initial letter of a word is doubled under the influence of 
the final vowel of the word preceding, it is Daghesh-forte 
conjunctive; e. g. rvrrra, 5. When the 

last letter of an intermediate svllable is doubled in order to 
make the following hiatus or vocal Sh’va more distinct, it is 
Daghesh-forte dirimens or separative, because the letter which 
receives it is thus separated in part from the syllable to which 
it belongs; e. g. ‘’is? innbM for *05? inbhE. 6. When the 
first letter of a final syllable is doubled under the influence 
of a previous vowel bearing the accent (mostly a pause ac¬ 
cent, § 36. 2. «.), for the sake of increased fullness and force 
of pronunciation, it is Daghesh-forte emphatic; e. g. for 
iVm. In the first three uses named above Daghesh-forte is 
said to be essential, in the last three it is euphonic. 


a. Daghesh-forte conjunctive occurs regularly after the pronoun 
e. g. css-rua*! nla fra Ps. 133:1, and in a multitude of cases after final Ka~ 
mets or Seg-hol in words accented on the penult or followed by Makkeph, 
§ 43, e. g. rssrnnpb Gen. 2: 23, C'irrfrrx Dent. 27: 7, ib nrprri Num. 25: 13, 
, ’S”rtr35 Gen. 30:33 ; <T.*"U"“T Num. 34:6,7, 9. nt'n Ex. 13:1 

(where the accent is on the ultimate), “p"n3?33 Prov. 15: 1 (in some edi 
tions), more rarely after other vowels, e. g. WS Gen. 19:14. iis *1 
1 Sam. 8: 19, once after the liquid "i, e. g. “rtih 1 Kin. 11: 22. See 
also § 22. b. In a few instances words thus united are written as one, e. g* 
n ; p? Ex.4: 2 for m fra, so saba Isa. 3:15, hxbna Mai. 1:13, nksxpa 
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Isa. 27:8, and possibly tsSsOX Isa. 33:7. See Dr. Alexander’s Com¬ 
mentary upon this passage. 

b. Daghesh-forte separative occurs only in the following examples: 


I 

if! 


rnsx 

o^nd-tn 

* r r ~ 

WDJ??3211 

’ psftsn 
■j^ri 

err'ann 


Dininatj 

■irsan 

smsiTnn 

•% • s • 


fnnsnn 

T • • - 

rnsnb 


Hos. 3:2. 

Ps. 45: 10. 
Am. 5:25. 
Gen. 18:21. 
Gen. 37 : 32. 
Gen. 17:17. 
1 Sam. 10: 
24, 17:25, 
2 Kin. 6:32. 
Job 17:2. 

Ex. 2:3. 

(?) Judg. 20: 
43. 

1 Sam. 1: 6. 
Isa. 57:6. 
Gen. 49:10. 
Prov. 30:17. 


Till?*; 1 Sam. 28:10, 
h^ninfes (?) Ezek. 

13:20. 

Ipiibsp Isa. 33: 1. 

■i-iHao or “briar: Ps. 

89:45. 

rvhiiaia Joel 1:17. 
cnnkra Job 9:18. 

Nah. 3:17. 
unpp Ex. 15 :17. 
rnjsr Deut. 23:11. 
*1X23 Job 30 :8. 
rnS3 Ps. 141 -.3. 
h“iS3 Prov. 4: 13. 

Judg. 20:32. 
1230 Jer. 4: 7. 

3 \ 


lb20 Isa. 9: 3, 10: 

27. 

232 Deut. 32: 32. 
■'nhso 2 Sam. 23: 

! 27, Jer. 29:27. 
22*232 Isa. 58: 3. 
coyrrio Am. 5:21. 
“ 1 2|53 (?) Cant. 1:8. 
m'2p2 Ps. 89 :52. 
Spniapb Ps. 77 : 20. 

n 12122 Prov. 27: 25. 
*’?nnas Ps. 119 ; 139. 
“oinryis p s . 88:17. 
fining (?) Ps. 37: 

15. Isa. 5:28. 
*b3Si Zech. 4 :12. 
blb2!2 Ps. 58:9. 


:: 

;: 


|| . 


te 


This list is corrected and enlarged from Gesen. Lehrg. pp. 86 ff. Those 
words which are followed by a note of interrogation (?) are found in some 
editions but not in others. Daghesh separative may be found after He 
interrogative in some instances not included in the above list. 

c. Daghesh-forte emphatic occurs only in ibkn Judg. 5:7, 1 Sam. 2:5; 
lbn*1 Job 29: 21 ; inn* or inn? Job 21:13; ink? Isa. 33:12, Jer. 51:58; 
fisna Ezek. 21:15; laipD Ezek. 6:9; nnizis Jer. 51:30; 13ns Ezek. 27* 
l9;S|inj5 (?) Isa. 19: 6; and probably sfcnfin Job 13 : 9 (not in pause). 


m 


§ 25. In order to the distinct utterance of a reduplicated 
consonant, it must be followed as well as preceded by a 
vowel-sound. Daghesh-forte is consequently never written 
in a final vowelless letter, with the exception of the two words 
fra*, , both of which end in aspirates whose pronuncia¬ 

tion would be changed by the removal of the Daghesh. In 
every other instance the doubling is neglected, even though 
the letter be an aspirate, which will for this reason resume 
its aspiration; e. g. hp_ , i>jb; no, abridged from 

from ttibb?. In a medial letter with Sh’va 
Daghesh may be written, because the Sh’va being thus ren¬ 
dered vocal the reduplication can be made audible by means 
3 
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of tlie hiatus which it represents; it is, however, quite as 
frequently omitted, the Sh’va commonly remaining vocal as 
if it were inserted, and compound Sh’va being occasionally 
substituted for simple to indicate this fact, § 16. 3. b .; e. g. 

for rrw, for >'£3, particularly after prefixes, as 
Vav conversive, the article and preposition ft, so Tfil, tDpnftty 
It is seldom omitted from a medial aspirate on account of the 
change in its sound involved: yet even this is done occasion¬ 
ally, e. g. nftDft Judg. 8 : 2 for "ift?sft, Isa. 22:10 for 
irot from irfiT. In a few rare instances it is dropped 
from a letter followed by a vowel, when the laws of syllables 
will permit and the pronunciation will not be materially 
affected ; e. g. robn Ruth 1:13 for ftiMft. 


Mappik. 

§ 26. Mappik (p-'Sft bringing out or uttering ), is a point 
in one of the letters ft 1 *>, showing that it represents a 
consonant and not a vowel, or in other words that it does 
not quiesce in the preceding vowel-sign. It is unnecessary, 
however, to employ any notation for this purpose in the case 
of 2$ 1 and *>, for their quiescence can be readily determined 
in all cases by the rules already given, § 13. Although it is 
much more extensively used in manuscripts, therefore, Map- 



in final ft when it retains its consonantal power; e. g. 
artsdh, artsd, ttnpb VkahMh, nnpb Idle Mid. The point 
four times found in Gen. 43: 26, Ezra 8:18, 

"Sftjj Lev. 23: 17, Job 33 : 21, though called a Daghesh 
in the Masoretic notes in the margin, is probably to be re¬ 
garded as Mappik. 


Raphe. 

§ 27. Raphe (nsp weak), is a small horizontal stroke 
placed over a letter, and denotes the opposite of Daghesh- 
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lene, Daghesh-forte, or Mappik, as the case may "be. As no 
inconvenience can arise from its omission, it is only occa¬ 
sionally used in modem Bibles, and not with entire uni¬ 
formity in the different editions. It is chiefly found where 
a Mappik has been omitted in n, which according to analogy 
might be expected to be inserted, e. g. rnc^n Ex. 9:18, 
rrte® 5 1 Lev. 13:4, fi&tsna Num. 15:28, nb Num. 32:42, 
Job 31; 22 in some copies. In Ex. 20:4, 

Dent. 5:8, it is the opposite of Daghesh-forte, and shows 
that 5 may either be doubled agreeably to the point in its 
bosom or not. In *6 Ex. 20 :13,Deut. 5:17, it is the 
opposite of Daghesh-lene, and shows that the n may either 
have its unaspirated sound, as the Daghesh indicates, or 
may be aspirated. It is often referred to in the marginal 
Masoretic notes even where it is no longer found in the text, 
e. g. Judg. 16:16, 28. 

: A V 

Accents 

§ 28. The third class of Masoretic additions to the text 
are those which relate to the words. These are the accents, 
Makkeph, Methegh, and the KTi. An accent (D?b) is writ¬ 
ten upon every word with a twofold design, 1st, of marking 
its tone-syllable, and 2dly, of indicating its relation to other 
words in the sentence. The great number of the accents 
bas respect entirely to this second function, there being no 
difference in the quality of the stress laid upon particular 
syllables, such for example as is marked by the Greek acute, 
grave, and circumflex, but only that difference in its amount 
which arises from the unequal emphasis naturally laid upon 
the different members of a clause or period. The punc¬ 
tuators have attempted not only to indicate the pauses to be 
I lnade 111 reading, as is done by the stops in use in other lan 
gnages, but to represent to the eye the precise position held 
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bv each word in the structure of the sentence, and the 
various grades of attraction or repulsion arising from the re¬ 
lations whether co-ordinate or subordinate which subsist 
among them. Every sentence is fancifully regarded as a ter¬ 
ritory, which, partitioned into its several clauses, forms em¬ 
pires, kingdoms, and principalities, ruled by their respective 
sovereigns, each of whom has his own train of inferiors and 
dependants. The accents are accordingly divided into Dis 
junctives or Rulers (D'toa), and Conjunctives or Servants 
(ffHn?). The former indicate that the word upon which 
they are placed is more or less separated from those that 
follow; they mark thus the end of a clause or of the section 
of a clause over which they exert control. The latter indi¬ 
cate that the word over or under which they are written is 
connected with what follows and belongs to the clause or 
section ruled by the next succeeding Disjunctive. 

a. The stress of voice denoted by the accent must not be confounded 
with quantity. An accented syllable may nevertheless he short, the 
energy with which it is pronounced not necessarily affecting its length. 

b. The Jews made use of the accents as musical notes in the cantilla- 

tion of the synagogue, whence they are also called In the judg¬ 

ment of some this is a part, and perhaps a leading part, of their original 
design. Their great variety, the frequent occurrence of accents of oppo¬ 
site powers upon the same word, and the distinct system of poetical 
accents, favor this opinion. Such as are curious to know the details may 
find the mode of their employment for this purpose explained at length in 
Bartoloccii Bibliotheca Magna Rabbinica, vol. iv. pp. 427-444. 

§ 29. The Disjunctive accents may be divided into four 
classes of various rank or power, as follows, viz: 


Class I. Emperors. 

*1. Sillak (,) 

*2. Athnahh ( A ) 
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viz 


3. 

S’gholta 

(*) 

Kftbso 

t % i 

postp. 

4. 

Zakeph Katon 

O 

m 


5. 

Zakeph Gadhol 

O 

^ t]p| 


*6. 

Tiphhha 

(.) 

itnsD 

IT 1 * 



Class III. Lukes . 



*7. 

R’bhr 

C) 

si’an 


*8. 

Shalsheleth 

C) 

nbbbai 

*.* v t ™ 


*9. 

Zarka 

n 


postp. 

10. 

Pashta 

o 

ttaais 

T S “ 

postp . 

11. 

Y’thlbh 

L) 

• :< 

prep. 

12. 

T’bhlr 

(.) 

* 



Class IV. Counts. 

• 


*13. 

Pazer 

o 

its 

t 


14. 

Karne PhSra 

(") 

fnnB imp 


15. 

T’llsha Gh’dhola 

C) 

rib in a sojibn 

V S T * % 

prep. 

16. 

Geresh 

a 

ain| 


17. 

G’r&shayim 

n 

oi&na 


* 18. 

P’slk 

c) 

ipiQB 


ihe Conjunctive accents, or Servants , are the 

following. 

*19. 

Merka 

u 

K3n» 

ft $ r 


*20. 

Munahh 

o 

rijira 

jr 


21. 

Merka Kh’phala 

(.) 

tit * T J V 


*22. 

Mahpakh 

u 



23. 

Darga 

u 

xsn* 

IT I - 


*24. 

Kadhma 

o 



*25. 

Yerahh ben Yorao 

(v) 

ipii—,3 rni 


26. 

T’llsha K’tanna 

(') 

snsap 

i* - * g t * i 

postp. 
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a. Merka Kh’phula has sometimes been reckoned among the Disjune 
tivesj as by Gesenius in his Lehrgebaude ; but the absence of Daghesh* 
lene in the word following that on which it stands in Ex. 5:15, Ezek, 
14:4. proves that it is a Conjunctive. 

h. According to their most probable significations, the names of the 
accents appear to be in part borrowed from their forms and in part from 
their uses. Thus the Disjunctives: Silluk, end; Athnahh, rest; Segholta, 
bunch of grapes ; Zakeph, small and great, causing suspension; Tiphhha, 
palm of'the hand; R’bhi a , square or reposing; Shalsheleth, chain; Zarka, 
dispersion; Pashta, expansion or letting down (the voice); Y’thibh, sit¬ 
ting still; T’bhir, interruption; Pazer, separator; Karne Phara, a heifer’s 
horns; T’lisha, great and small, shield; Geresh , expulsion ; G’rashayim, 
double Geresh; P’sik, cut off. Conjunctives: Merka, prolonging; Mu- 
nalih, (a trumpet) at rest , i. e., in its proper position ; Merka Kh’phula, 
double Merka ; Mahpakh, (a trumpet) inverted ; Darga, progress; Kadh- 
ma, beginning ; Yerahh ben-Yomo, moon a day old. 

Other names are given to some of these accents, particularly where they 
occur in certain situations or combinations; thus Tiphhha is also called 
Tarhha ( ), Munahh with P’sik is called L’gharmeh ( ), etc. 

c. The classification of the Disjunctives, according to their respective 
powers and the laws of their consecution, has been the work of Christian 
writers, from whom all accurate investigations of the accentual system 
have proceeded. In fact, this whole subject is treated by the Jewish 
grammarians in the crudest and most perplexed manner. Buxtorf says, in 
his Thesaurus Grammaticus, p. 45: Accentuum ratio hactenus nec a quo- 
quam nostrorurn nec ab ipsis etiam Hebraeis sufficienter explicata est. 
The division exhibited above is the one now commonly adopted. The 
current names, Imperatores, Reges, Duces, Comites, are those used by 
Wasmuth in his Institutio Accent. Pleb. 1664. Others have divided them 
differently. The learned Pfeiffer, author of the Dubi& Vexata, distin¬ 
guishes one Emperor, one Archduke, four Dukes, seven Counts, and five 
Barons. Boston, the well-known author of the Fourfold State, in an elab¬ 
orate Latin treatise upon this subject left by him in manuscript and pub¬ 
lished shortly after his death, distributes them into three classes of 
superior and one of inferior rank. Mention is made, in a commendatory 
preface by Mill, the distinguished critic of the New Testament, of another 
manuscript in English, in which Boston applied his views practically in a 
twofold translation of the first twenty-three chapters of Genesis, with 
copious notes, both philological and theological. This, it is believed, has 
never been published. A curious little book upon the Canon by Ferdinand 
Parkhurst, London, 1660, makes six Regal and ten Principial Disjunctives 
Y’thibh and P’sik being omitted altogether. 

§30.1. Fourteen of the accents are written over, and eleven 
under, the words to which they are attached. P’sik, whose 
only use is to modify the power of other accents, is written 
after the word to which it belongs, and in the same line 
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with it. The place of the accents is either over or under the 
letter preceding the tone-vowel, with the exception of the 
prepositives Y’thibh and T’lisha Gh’dhola, which always ac¬ 
company the initial letter of the word, and the postpositives 
S’gholia, Zarka, Pashta, and T’lisha K’tanna, which stand 
upon the final letter. Y’thibh is only used when the first is 
the tone-syllable. Pashta is repeated if the word on which 
it stands is accented on the permit, e. g. *inn Gen. 1:2, or 
ends with two vowelless letters, e. g. Ruth 3:7, or if 
the last letter has Pattahh furtive, e. g. 3rp Gen. 33 :13, and 
in some manuscripts and editions there is a like repetition of 
S’gholta and Zarka. When a word bears the other preposi¬ 
tive or postpositives, there is nothing to mark its tone-syllable 
unless this may chance to be the one upon which the nature 
of the accent in question requires it to be placed. 

SC 2 . Silluk has the same form as Methegh, § 44; but the 
former invariably stands on the tone-syllable of the last 

> word in the verse, while Methegh is never written under a 
tone-syllable. Pashta is likewise distinguished from Kadhma 
only by its position upon the last letter of the word, and 
after the superscribed vowel, if there be one, e. g. sisss Gen. 
1:7, Gen. 24: 7, while Kadhma is placed upon the 
letter preceding the tone-vowel, e. g. sek Gen. 2:19: where 
this chances to be a final letter the laws of consecution only" 
can decide; thus, in Gen. 26 :4, Dent. 16:3, the 
accent is Pashta, but in Gen. 17:8, 1 Sam. 

29:6, it is Kadhma. Y’thibh is distinguished from Mahpakh 
by being written under the first letter of the word and taking 
precedence of its vowel if this be subscribed, e. g. sis $ Gen. 
1 :11, Gen. 31:6, Deut. 10 : 17 ; Mahpakh belongs under 
the consonant which precedes the tone-vowel, and after its 
vowel-sign if this be subscribed, e. g. Sfisn Gen. 2 :14, 
Gen. 32 : 33, Peut. 4 : 7. When the initial syllable bears the 
tone and there is no subscribed vowel, the laws of consecu- 
tion must decide : thus, in the accent is Y’thibh in Gen 

Hg; * ? 
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3:15, 44:17; Dent. 10:17; but Malipakb in Josli. 
17:1. 

§ 31. The accents already explained are called the prosaic 
accents, and are found in all the books of the Old Testament 
with the exception of the Psalms (D->$»vt), Proverbs C'Jflpa), 
and the poetic portion of Job (^M), whose initials form the 
technical word . Here a different system of accentua¬ 
tion prevails. Thirteen of the prosaic accents, one-half of the 
whole number, nowhere occur in the books just named, viz.: 
S’gholta, Zakeph-Katon, and Zakeph-Gadhol of the Kings, 
Pashta, Y’thibh, and T’bhir of the Dukes, Kame Phara, 
T’lisha Gh’dhola, Geresh, and G’rashayim, of the Counts, 
Merka Kh’pliula, Darga, and T’lisha K’tanna of the Con¬ 
junctives. Such as are common to both systems are in the 
previous table distinguished by an asterisk. The powers of 
some of these, however, are altered, so that a new arrange¬ 
ment of them is necessary; and they are supplemented by 
additional signs formed by combining the prosaic accents or 
assigning them unusual positions. The scale of the poetical 
or metrical accents thus constituted is as follows, viz. : 


Disjunctive Accents. 
Glass I. 


1. 

Silluk 

( ! ,) 

j Tfasn 

1 T - 


2. 

Athnahh 

O 

*rnsn 

A r - 


3. 

Merka-Mahpakh 

o 

TtaSbn 

#T““ 




Class II, 



4. 

R/bhi a 

(') 

ninsrt 

w - . 


5. 

Pazer 

C) 

‘rirssn 

T — 


6. 

R’bhi a Geresh 

n 

Tnsn 

T ” 


7. 

Tiphhha initial 

(.) 

*rhsrj 

prep. 

8. 

Zarka 

C) 

■ninsrs 

T — 

postp. 

9. 

P’sik 

(0 

i Tosh 

V ** 

poslp. 
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Conjunctive Accents. 




Slit 

' 

; 

ISC 

ibf '■ 

$V 

gif f 

Si 


10. Merka 

U 

TtStt 

J V 

11. Merka-Zarka 

C) 

-jissirs 

i t 

12. Mahpakh 

(<) 

‘viaan 

< T - 

13. Mahpakh-Zarka 

o 

Tiaan 

< T " 

14. Munahh 

o 

Tinsjin 

J r - 

15. Munahh superior 

o 

“nisti 

T ** 

16. Yerahh ben Yomo 

(v) 

‘rinsn 

¥ T - 

IT. Kadhma 

(') 

niiars 

T * 

18. Tiphhha 

(O 

Tisssn 

l r ~ 

19. Shalsheleth 

(*) 

niaan 

T •” 

will be perceived that there are 

fewer Disjunctives 


Pi 

ISMiS 


" : 

iffy;:-:- 


m 

|' 

pi, 1 } 


Conjunctives than are exhibited by the prosaic accents. Merka-Mahpakh 
answers substantially to S’gholta; R’hbi a -Geresh to Tiphhhabefore Silluk, 
and Tiphhha initial to Tiphhha before Athnahh. Tiphhha and Shalshe¬ 
leth are transferred from the list of Disjunctives to that of the Conjunc¬ 
tives, whence it comes to pass that if a word bearing either of these 
accents terminates in a vowel, Daghesh-lene will not be inserted in a fol¬ 
lowing initial aspirate, e. g. rugajs Ps. 31:10, o^nns siaa Prov. 8:3, 

tristan n? Ps. 10:2. 

b. P’sik, in the poetic as in the prosaic accents, is never used alone but 
always in conjunction with another accent. It serves to strengthen Dis¬ 
junctives and to reduce the power of Conjunctives without disturbing the 
order of their consecution. It is thus used with Merka-Mahpakh Ps. 5:13, 
Pazer Ps. 10:14, Tiphhha initial Ps. 31:4, Mahpakh Ps. 5: 9, Munahh 
Prov. 1:22, Merka Ps. 10:13, Kadhma Ps 10: 5, Shalsheleth Ps. 7: 6. 


Position of the Accent 


$ 32. The accent in Hebrew may fall either upon the 
ultimate or the penultimate syllable, but never at a greater 
remove from the end of the word. In the former case 
words are technically termed Milra (ifr'SVa from below), and 
in the latter Mile! (V'l&o from above). 
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1. The position of the accent may be considered in rela¬ 

tion either to the syllabic or to the etymological structure 
of a word, that is to say, as affected by the nature of its syl¬ 
lables on the one hand or of the elements of which it is com 
posed as a significant part of speech on the other. It is so 
far determined by the syllabic structure of words, that a 
long mixed syllable or a short simple syllable, whether in the 
ultimate or the penultimate, must receive the accent, §18. 2 . 
thus: pto, , nito, npb. 

2. Considered in reference to their etymological structure, 
words exist in two conditions, (1.) their primary uninflected 
state, by which their essential and proper meaning is con¬ 
veyed ; (2.) with added affixes and prefixes, by which that 
meaning is variously modified. In their nude or primary 
state all words, whether primitives or derivatives, are ac¬ 
cented upon the ultimate, and so continue to whatever flexion, 
involving no terminational appendages, they may be sub¬ 
jected. Thus, “ps, ta ips, nps, ‘ips, ‘ipB, ipB'p, njbsnn; pm, 
pro?; lapa, • “paritf; obii ; . 

3. The only exception is a class of words called Se- 
gholates, in which the last vowel does not belong originally 
or essentially to the form, but is introduced for the sake of 
softening the pronunciation, §61. 2; these are accented on 
the penultimate, as pbia, npp, nsb, rpi, vfri, nshs, b ^, 
mhti? . 

a. rfiBSS Is. 50: 8 is said to be the only instance of a word accented on 
the antepenult. The proper tone-syllable of this word is the ultimate, but 
upon the recession of the accent by § 35, the vowel next preceding, which 
has arisen from Sh’va and is unessential to the form, cannot receive it, so 
that it necessarily falls upon the one still further back. 

§ 33. The additions which words may receive at the be¬ 
ginning or end affect the accent in proportion to the respect¬ 
ive weight accorded to them. Additions to the end of words 
are of two sorts, which may be distinguished as affixes and 
suffixes. Affixes are so welded to the word or merged in it 
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§33 

that in the popular consciousness they have become an in* 
tegral part of it, and their independent existence or separate 
origin is no longer thought of; such are the personal inflec¬ 
tions of verbs and the terminations indicating gender and 
number in nouns and adjectives. Suffixes are not so inti¬ 
mately blended with the word to which they are attached as 
to have lost their individual identity and independent charac¬ 
ter, and consequently are of greater weight as respects the 
accent; such are the fragmentary pronouns appended to 
verbs, nouns, and prepositions. 

1. If the appendage consists of a vowel (as , <i, ^, 
Slti, \, or begins with one (as ft T , \, V T , D\, ni, -j„, o t , 
1 t , D?., sT?_), and can consequently only be pronounced by 
the aid of the final consonant of the word to which it is at¬ 
tached, it will attract the accent to itself or to its initial vowel 
from a noun, adjective, participle, or preposition, as ■ni’i, 
'Tti'i, etSiip , ^ 21 , •?from W ; tHihp, I'ihp, 
from Ehp. Such an appendage to a verb, if a suffix, will 
so far accord with the rule just given as to carry the accent 
H forward one syllable; but the accent will remain in its origi¬ 
nal position if it be an affix, unless it is either dissyllabic or 
causes the rejection of the vowel previously accented; D"nnn 
t$! with a suffix , but with an affix wHiin • 122 with a 

suffix iia?, but with an affix ; D]b, nt, rap ; bp, 

ftbj?» , ^fi’bp; snx, rtnnx, prioX. It is to be observed, 

however, that a paragogic ry or n., §61. 6, attached to 
nouns, pronouns, and adverbs, and occasionally a paragogic 
\ does not disturb the position of the accent, e. g. fPX, 
sb, rn:; so rran, narrate, rasp Lam. 1:1, but 
Isa. 1:21; neither does the feminine ending n r , 
which is a Segholate formation, e. g. "fipra, Ifni 1 ra, 




a. Paragogic fy receives the secondary accent Methegh in ETX MSSja 
Gen. 28 : 2, 5, 6, 7. 

2. The appending of a simple syllable, such as the 
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suffixes p , , n, i*a, or the verbal affixes n, ^^, n ?> 

will not alter the position of the accent provided it originally 
stood upon the ultimate; if, however, its original place was 
the penult, or if the syllable in question be attached to the 
word by a union vowel, the accent must be carried forward 
one syllable to prevent its standing on the antepenult, which 
is never admissible: nss, Ttiw, “to®?, 


; bjb, ni'bp, . Suffixes appended to a word ending 
with a consonant mostly require a connecting vowel, and con¬ 
sequently shift the position of the accent. Affixes, by reason 
of the less weight accorded to them, commonly do not. The 
suffix follows the general rule when preceded by a union 
vowel, but draws the accent upon itself when it is not, e. g. 
-p f 9 Tpi&s . A consonantal appendage to a long un¬ 

accented vowel, inasmuch as it converts the ultimate into a 
mixed syllable, necessarily draws the accent upon it from the 
penult, § 32. 1, e. g. ‘‘iwka, vtott, DTROspa; wb?, T™? . 

3. A mixed syllable, whether an affix as Dft, “jft, or suffix 
as DO, p , Dn, “jf}, will attract the accent to itself, nrpbfi 
from Ijbn ; DDsVa, GS'oVg, from tfbb ; cnbpn from ffnn . In 
the unusual form cnbs 2 Sam. 23 : 6, the accent stands upon 
the union vowel. 

4. The only prefixes which exercise any influence upon 

the position of the accent, are the Yav conversive of the 
future, which draws back the accent from a mixed ultimate 
to a simple penult, ifa*', , aft, ; and the Yav con¬ 

versive of the preterite, which throws it forward from the 
penult to a simple ultimate, rnfa*, *nm), 

*>h*h*»©rvi. 

»* "ii” 


a. Some languages invariably accent the same part of the word ; thus, 
Bohemian and Lettish the initial syllable. Polish and Lazian, one of the 
Caucasian tongues, the penult of all polysyllables. Others, in which 
more freedom is allowed, have no respect to the etymological structure of 
words, but are guided entirely by the character of their syllables. Thus, 
in Arabic and Latin words are accented according to the quantity ot the 
penult; the accent is given to the penult if it is long, to the antepenult 
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if the penult is short. In others still the etymological principle is the 
prevailing one, and this often has a wider scope than in Hebrew. Thus, 
in Greek the accent has the range of the last three syllables. In San¬ 
scrit it may stand upon any syllable whatever even of the longest words. 
In English it is almost equally free, e. g. peremptorily , inconsider&tion , its 
removal from its primary position upon the radical portion of the word 
being conditioned by the respective weight of the formative syllables ap¬ 
pended, e. g. person, personate, personally, personify, personality, per¬ 
sonification. 

§34. The location of the accent being thus influenced 
|; by the etymological structure of words, it may serve to dis¬ 
tinguish words of like appearance but different formation. 
Thus, nhtt Gen. 30 :1, ilka Gen. 29: 6, are participles, but 
j nrfb Gen. 35 :18, nisi Gen. 29:9, are preterites, the femi- 
, nine affix receiving the accent in one case but not in the other, 
H §33. 1. So *i!Ja they built from nb2 , but *D3 in us; *rii» they 
p earned captive from ro», but they returned from ; 
Tlhs? he has seized , but triis Job 23 : 9 I shall see from *2?fi ; 

it shall be evil from , TP he shall feed from rip • 
fpFtfe tie was rebellious , rni? it was bitter from arise 

\ thou (fern.), *H2*ip my rising up. 

I;; § 35. The position of the accent may be shifted from the 

following causes, viz.: 

1. A Conjunctive is frequently removed from the ultimate 

to the penult if a Disjunctive immediately follows, whether 
upon a monosyllable or a dissyllable accented on the penult, 
in order to prevent the unpleasant concurrence of two ac¬ 
cented syllables in closely connected words, e. g. nbqb xpp 
Gen. 1:5, n52 Gen. 4:17, p nbr» Deut. 32:36" 

Ps. 2:12, T|b nqb Isa. 36:8. In a few excep¬ 
tional cases the secondary accent Methegh remains to mark 
the original tone-syllable, after the principal accent has been 
thrown back, pp “ 122 b Num. 24 : 22, pi bps Isa. 40 :7, 
S? Deut. 4 : 33! 

2. The special emphasis given to the last word of a 
clause or section, and represented by what are called the 
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pause accents, § 30, 2, a, is sometimes rendered more distinct 
by a change of the accented syllable from the ultimate to the 
penult, e. g. ‘oia, ‘pba; nnx, ; r,ny, finy; $3, ; or 

from the penult to the ultimate, particularly in the case of 
forms with Yav conversive of the future pbM, • so 

, ‘“vcs? 5 '!. The accent is in a few instances at¬ 
tracted to a short final syllable ending in a weak letter, which 
either loses its sound entirely, converting the syllable into a 
simple one, or requires considerable effort and energy of voice 
to make it distinctly heard, e. g. ^ Gen. 41 : 33 for ; 
so iHr? Zech. 9 : 5, Mic. 7 :10, yfcn Ps. 39 :14 for yen . 


Consecution oe Accents in Prose. 

§36. 1. The second use of the accents is to point out 
the relation of words to one another. The Disjunctives in¬ 
dicate a greater or less separation between the word on which 
they stand and the following one ; the Conjunctives indicate 
a connection. The greatest separation of all is effected by 
Silluk, which is written under the last word of every verse, 
and is followed invariably by two dots vertically placed (**), 
called Soph Pasuk (p^ica pio end of the verse). The next in 
power are Athnahh and S’gholta. When a verse was to be 
divided into two clauses, Athnahh was placed under the last 
word of the first clause, Silluk maintaining its position at 
the end of the verse. If it was to be divided into three 
clauses, which is the greatest number that any verse can 
have, the last word of the first clause receives S’gholta, the 
last word of the second Athnahh, and the last of all Silluk. 
Verses of one clause range from Gen. 26 : 6, containing 
three words, to such as Jer. 13:13 and 1 Chron. 28 : 1 , con¬ 
taining more than twenty: the most common division is intc 
two clauses, e. g. Gen. 1:1; pnxn . . . cnn'ba ; three clauses 
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are much less frequent, Gen. 1:7 : p . IPg'nb .. . ibpnn 
23 :16, 24 : 30, 26 : 28. 

a. In Job 1 : 8 S’gholta occurs in a verse of two clauses without Ath 
nahh, probably because the accentuation is conformed to that of Job 2 : 3. 

2. Each of these clauses is capable of subdivision ta 
whatever extent its length or character may seem to demand 
by the Disjunctives Zakeph Ivaton, Zakeph Gadhol, R’bliE, 
Pazer, and T’lisha Gh’dhola, according to the number of sec¬ 
tions to be made and the various degrees of their completeness. 
Thus, in Josh. 1 :8 the clause of Athnahh is divided into 
five sections, p . nibpb .. nb*>b ... spswa ... , in 2 Kin. 

1 1:6 into six, Tnj$ ... tiHnb nbizj . .. nbHp .. . 

; The choice of the accent to govern a particular section de> 
pends not only upon its power, but likewise upon its rank, 
i|v the more exalted officer standing in ordinary cases nearer 
| ^e sovereign. Accordingly toward the beginning of a clause 
r an inferior Disjunctive will be used, even though the separa- 
|V \tion is such as would require an accent of much higher 
| power to indicate it in a more advanced portion of the same 
p clause. These accents, moreover, have not a fixed value like 
the stops in other languages; their power is not absolute but 
relative, and varies endlessly with the circumstances of the 
case. Athnahh in Gen. 1:1 marks the greatest division in the 
verse, but that is not sufficient to require a comma. In the 
next verse Zakeph Katon is equal to a semicolon in the first 
clause and less than a comma in the second. In Gen. 27:16 
the separation indicated by R’bhi a is wholly rhythmical. 

«. 1 lose accents which, as above described, mark the limits of clauses 
ftnd sections, are denominated pause accents. 

§37. In the sections thus created the accents are dis¬ 
posed relatively to the Disjunctive which marks -its close, 
sc i ruler has his servant and subordinate officer, whose 
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function it is to wait upon him. In other words, each Dis¬ 
junctive is regularly preceded by a particular Conjunctive and 
inferior Disjunctive ; and the train of accents in each section 
is formed by arranging the Disjunctives in their fixed order 
of succession with or without their regular Conjunctives until 
all its words are supplied. The trains proper to the different 
sections are shown in the following table : 


Primary 

Sections. 

Disjunctives. 
Class I. 

m 

H 

t 

H 

O 

fc 

P 

% 

O 

O 

Disjunctives. 
Class II. 

m 

H 

> 

s 

o 

& 

p 

►"3 

o 

O 

Disjunctives. 
Class III. 

OQ 

P 

t-4 

El 

o 

& 

P 

525 

O 

Q 

Disjunctives. 

- Class IV. 

ca 

« 

& 

5 
© 

SZ5 

p 

6 
© 

Q, 

# 

* 

I 

J 

1 

> % ' 

j \ 


V 

.00 

% 

;o 

✓ 

Xma 

h 




A 

.X) 

eo 

L)<S 

Secondary 

Sections. 

| 

! 
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J J 

b 

.Ob' 
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H 

* J J J J 








Unusual 

Sections. 
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a. Accents of like forms are readily distinguishable in the table by the 
column in which they stand. Where perspicuity requires it the distinction 
will hereafter be made by appending their initial letters, thus: Kadhma ’* 
Pashta X Mahpakh <M , Y’thibh* 5 '. 

. ■ § 88. Explanation of the Table. —The trains preceding 

the three principal accents are exhibited in the horizontal 
'■ : lines of the uppermost division; those of the ordinary cle- 
pendent sections in the middle division, and those of rare 
y occurrence at the bottom. 

\ f - 1. Train of Silluk .—If Silluk be immediately preceded 

by a Conjunctive, it will be Merka; if a Disjunctive precede 
|}||t in the same section, with or without an intervening Merka, 
it will be Tiphhha, Gen. 1:1. If there be a Conjunctive 
j||§l efore Tiphhha, it will be Merka, Gen. 1:1; if two Con¬ 
junctives, which occurs but fourteen times, they will be 
Merka Kh’phula and Darga, Gen. 27 :25, Lev. 10:1, 2 
Chron. 20 : 30. The next Disjunctive before Tiphhha, in 
the same section, will be T’bhir, Gen. 1:4. If T’bhir be pre- 
j!g§p#ded by one Conjunctive, it will be Darga, Gen. 1:12, or 
Merka, Gen. 1:26; if by two, the second will be Kadhma, 
||v 1 • Sam. 15:33, or Munahh, Gen. 2:4; and if by three, 
the third will be T’lisha K’tanna, Gen. 2 :19. The next 
Disjunctive before T’bhir, in the same section, will be Geresh, 
Gen. 26 :11, 27 :4, or G’rashayim, Ex. 23 : 4. If Geresh 
be preceded by one Conjunctive, it will be Kadhma, Gen. 
| 24 : 7, or Munahh, Isa. 60:17; if by a second, it will be 
T’lisha K’tanna, Gen. 2:5, or Munahh with P’sik, Gen. 
28 : 9; if by a third, it will be Munahh, 1 Sam. 14 : 34 ; if 
by a fourth, it will also be Munahh, Deut. 1 :19. 

a. The parentheses of the table contain alternate accents. Thus, 
Merka is substituted for Darga and for Mahpakh (before Pashta in the 
clause of Zakeph Katon) if no more than one vowel intervenes between 
the Conjunctive and the king which it precedes, e. g. Gen. 1 : 22, Gen. 

1: 24, 26 ; Gen. 5: 17, Deut. 1: 2, 35. Munahh is also regularly substi¬ 
tuted for Kadhma, whenever the accent stands on the initial letter of the 
word, Gen. 25:8, Gen. 19: 35; 1 Kin. 19:7. Deut. 1:28; Gen. 19: 12; 
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Eccl. 5 : 7. G’rashayim takes the place of Geresh provided the accent is 
on the ultimate and it is not preceded by Kadhma either on the same or 
the previous word. Ex. 16 : 23, 36 : 3. When two accents are included in a 
parenthesis the meaning is that if an additional accent is required, these 
two will take the place ol the one before the parenthesis. P sik has no 
separate place in the consecution, but is joined with the other accents to 
modify their power. It is constantly associated with the Disjunctive 
Shalsheleth to add to its strength, and occasionally with the different 
Conjunctives to reduce their strength, but without disturbing the order 
of their consecution, e. g. with Merka Ex. 16:5, Munahli Gen. 46:2, 
Mahpakh Ex. 30 : 34, Kadhma Lev. 11 : 32, Darga Gen. 42 :13, T’lisha 
K’tanna 1 Sam. 12:3. 


2. Train of Athndhh. —If Athnahh be preceded by a 
Conjunctive, it will be Munahli, Gen. 1:1; if by a Disjunc¬ 
tive in its own section, it will be Tiphhha, Gen. 1:1. The 
accents which precede Tiphhha have already been mentioned 
in explaining the train of Silluk. 

3 . Train of Sfholta. — The first Conjunctive before 
S’gholta will be Munahli, Gen. 3:3; if there be two, the 
second will be Munahli, Lev. 8 : 31, or Merka, Gen. 3 :14. 
The first Disjunctive in its section will be Zarka, Gen. 1:28; 
and if this be preceded by one Conjunctive, it will be Mu- 
nahh, Gen. 1 : 7, or Merka, 1 Chron. 5:18; if by two, the 
second will be Kadhma, Gen. 30 : 16, 31 : 32; if by three, 
the second will be Munahh and the third Kadhma, Lev. 
4 : 35. The next Disjunctive before Zarka will be Geresh, 
Gen. 24 : 7, or G’rashayim, Ex. 39 :3. The accents pre¬ 
ceding these have been explained in 1. 

4. Train of ZaJceph Katon. —The first Conjunctive before 
Zakeph Katon will be Munahh, Gen. 1 : 2, the second like¬ 
wise Munahh, Gen. 27 : 45. The first Disjunctive will be 
Pashta, Gen. 1:2; or, if the proper place of the accent be 
the first letter of the word, Y’thibh, Gen. 1 :11, 2:11. 
The first Conjunctive before Pashta will be Mahpakh, Gen. 
1 : 9, or Merka, Gen. 1:2; the second, Kadhma, Gen. 
39 : 19, or Munahh, Gen. 1 -.12; the third will be T’lisha 
K’tanna, Ezr. 3:11. The Disjunctive before Pashta will be 
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Geresh, Gen. 1 : 24, or G’rashayim, Gen. 1:11; the further 
consecution is explained in 1. 

a. In some instances Pashta is found not in the train of Zakeph Katon, 
but seeming to govern an independent section, e. g. Ex. 29 :20, Deut. 
9 : 6 , Josh. 10 : 11 , 2 Sam. 14 :7. 2 Chron. 18 : 23. 

5. Zakeph Gadhol is mostly used instead of Zakeph 

Katon when no other accent precedes it in its own section, 
whether upon the same word or one before it: TfX Gen. 

9 : 4 (in some editions), in which it is preceded by Munahh, 
is exceptional. 

6. Train of R'bhi *.—The first Conjunctive before R’bhia 3 
will be Munahh, Gen. 1:9; the second, Munahh commonly 
with P’sik, Gen. 2:5, or Darga, Gen. 6:15; the third, 
Munahh with P’sik, Gen. 7: 23, 31: 29, or Merka, Ex. 
14 : 10 . The Disjunctive before R’bhi a will be Geresh, Ex. 
16 : 3 , or G’rashayim, Deut. 1:11, which are preceded as 
in 1 . 

7. Train of Tazer .—Pazer may be preceded by one 
Munahh, 1 Sam. 14 : 34, by two, Ezek. 9:2, by three, 1 
Sam. 14 : 34, or by four, Isa. 66 : 20. 

8. Train of T’lis/ia Gh'dltola.—' T’lisha Gh’dhola is the 
weakest of the Disjunctives which are ever set to rule inde¬ 
pendent sections. Its weakness is in fact such, that it is 
sometimes drawn into the section of a stronger Disjunctive ; 
thus, in Gen. 1 :12, Lev. 4:7, 1 Sam. 17 : 51, Isa. 9 : 5, 
Neh. o : 18, it takes the place of T’lisha K’tanna among the 
antecedents of Pashta, standing between it and Geresh or 
Grrashayim; in Gen. 13:1, 21 :14, Deut. 26 :12, it stands 
similarly between T’bhir and Geresh or G’rashayim. And 
in many cases, perhaps in most, when it rules a section of 
its own, this is a mere subsection, not so much a division of 
one of the principal clauses as a fragment broken off from 
one of the larger sections at a point where T’lisha K’tanna 
W °uld have stood had the connection been sufficiently close 
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to require a Conjunctive, e. g. Gen. 19 : 2, 1 Ivin. 20 : 28. 
That this is not always so appears, however, from examples 
like 2 Sam. 14 : 32, Gen. 7 : 7, Isa. 66 :19, Jer. 39 : 5, and 
particularly Gen. 31 : 52, where corresponds to the 

preceding . T’lisha Gh’dhola may be preceded by 

one Munahh, Gen. 27 :46, by two, Josh. 2:1, by three, 
or by four, 1 Kin. 2:5. 

9. Shalsheleth occurs but seven times, viz., Gen. 19:16, 
24 : 12, 39 : 8, Lev. 8 : 23, Isa. 13:8, Am. 1 : 2, Ezr. 5:12, 
and in every instance stands upon the initial word of the 
verse, and is accompanied by P’sik. It has consequently no 
antecedents. 

10. Karne Phara is only used sixteen times. Its section 
never contains less than three words: its immediate prede¬ 
cessor is always Yerahh ben Yomo, to which may be added 
one Munahh, Mum. 35:5, Neh. 5 :13, 13:5, 2 Chron. 
24.: 5 ; two, 2 Kin. 10:5, Jer. 38 : 25, Est. 7 : 9, Neh. 1: 6, 
2 Chron. 35:7; three, Josh. 19 : 51, 2 Sam. 4 : 2, Jer. 
13:13; four, 1 Chron. 28:1; or five, Ezek. 48:21. 

§ 39. 1. The complete trains of the several accents con¬ 
tain one Disjunctive from each of the inferior orders, dis¬ 
posed in clue succession of rank, with one Conjunctive 
immediately preceding the first class of Disjunctives, two 
Conjunctives preceding the second class, three the third class, 
four or more the fourth class. These trains are adapted to 
sections of different length and character by omitting such 
of the Conjunctives, and more rarely by repeating such of 
the Disjunctives, as the mutual relations of the words may 
seem to require, and breaking off the series as soon as every 
word in the section is supplied. Thus, while the general 
order of consecution is fixed and invariable, there is the 
utmost liberty and variety in particular cases. 


a. In a very few instances the Conjunctives go beyond the number 
here assigned. Thus, Athnahh is preceded by two Munahhs in Ex. 3: 4, 
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and. according to some editions, in Isa. 48:11. T’bhir is preceded b}< four 
Conjunctives, Josh. 10: 11, 2 Chron. 22:11, Isa. 66:20; Pashta by four, 
Ex. 5:8, 2 Kin. 5: 1, and even by five, Josh. 19 : 51. 


2. If a section consists of but a single word, this will re- 
ceive the appropriate Disjunctive, the entire antecedent series 
;;?•of the table being then omitted as unnecessary ; thus, Silluk 
|| Gen. 5:5; Athnahh “VEibn Gen. 24:34; Zakeph 
jggifeiton Isa. 1:30; R’bhi a Gen. 7:19; Pazer 

§ TJift Gen. 22:2; T’lisha Gh’dhola p5 Gen. 19 : 8. This, 
as has been already said, is the regular length of the sections 
of Zakeph Gadhol and Shalsheleth; but those of S’gholta 
are never composed of less than two words, and those of 
JJlUfthie Phara never of less than three, 
fyl-, ' 3. I 11 sections of greater length there is a disposition 
{§ : towards a regular alternation of Disjunctives and Conjunc- 
§ tives upon successive words, e. g. Gen. 23:11? 

|||, ,Gen. 24 : 7 j k , and consequently though two or more 
Conjunctives may be allowed before a particular Disjunctive, 
;||| 'Gnly the first of these is in the majority of cases employed, 
y ,* The actual relations of words may, however, so interfere with 
j this regularity as on the one hand to cause the intervening 
|| Conjunctives to be dropped entirely, e. g. Gen. 1 : 22 
V 4 Chron. la : 18 tj , or, on the other, to introduce 
;; as man y Conjunctives as the table will admit, e. g. Gen. 

3 :14 j t tj & . But if either of the three primary see¬ 
ing ■ tions consist of but two words, the first must have a Dis¬ 
junctive accent, however close its relation may be to the 
second, e. g. : cm Gen. 9 : 20, EDW ^ps2i Gen. 3 • 5 
^ Gen. 19:4. 


of Z' In Ge , n ' 24 : 15; where ’ however, editions differ, Silluk is in a section 
0 Wor ^ s immediately preceded by Merka, 

Beenn , Sometlmes an excluded term of the series will take the place of the 
condary accent Methegh, §44. Tiphhha is thus five times written upon 
ame word with Silluk, e. g. Nun 15: 21, and eleven times with 
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Athnahh, e. g. Num. 28: 26. Munahh, Gen. 21: 17, for which Kadhma is 
sometimes substituted, Gen. 18: 21, olten stands upon the same word with 
Zakepii Katon. Kadhma is also joined in this manner with Munahh. Lev. 
10:12, Merka, Judg. 21:21, Neh. 12:44, Mahpakh, Lev. 25: 46, and 
Geresh, Ex. .16: 15, 21 : 22, 35. Mahpakh with Munahh, Lam. 4 : 9. 


4. Occasionally a subordinate Disjunctive or its alternate 
is repeated in the same section with or without its ante¬ 
cedents. Thus, T’bhir, Dent. 26:2 AJ v , , , k v s k , so 
Deut. 30 : 20, 1 Sam. 20 : 21, 2 Kin. 17 : 36. Zarka, 2 Kin. 
1 ; 16 ” j ” / " j so ver. 6, Gen. 42 : 21, Jer. 21:4, Neh. 
2:12. "Pashta] Gen. 24:14, 42, 48, 65; 1 Kin. 20:9. 
Pashta, Pashta and Y’thibh, 2 Kin. 10:30, Ezr. 7:25. 
Geresh and G’rashayim, Gen. 28 : 9. 


a. There is a double accentuation of part of Gen. 35:22, and of the 
entire decalogue, both in Ex. 20: 2-17, and Deut. 5; 6-21, which involves 
a double vocalization in certain words, e. g. • ?3S Ex. 20:3, i. e. either 
s“'3B or ■'is. Single words also occur with alternative accents, e. g. with 
G-’rashayim or Geresh and T’lisha Gh’dhola n T Gen. 5: 29. Lev. 

10 : 4, siafa' 2 Kin. 17: 13, Ezek. 48 : 10, n&t'f Zeph. 2:15. 


Poetic Consecution. 

§40. 1. The principle of the consecution is the same in 
the poetic as in the prosaic accents, although there is consid¬ 
erable diversity in the details. There is a like division of 
verses into clauses and sections ruled by a Disjunctive at the 
end, which imposes upon them its own special train of 
accents. The sections are fewer, however, and the trains 
shorter than in prose, on account of the greater brevity of 
the sentences in poetry for the most part. But this reduc¬ 
tion is more than compensated by the new complexity arising 
from the latitude allowed in the choice of Conjunctives, 
which it seems impossible to reduce to fixed rules, and is 
probably to be referred to their use as musical notes for the 
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cantillation of the synagogue. It should be added, that the 
embarrassment arising from this inherent complexity of the 
subject is seriously aggravated by the numerous discrepancies 
in the different editions of the Bible, by which the true ac¬ 
centuation in the three poetical books is often involved in 
doubt and uncertainty. 

a. In addition to availing himself of the researches of others, particu¬ 
larly of Nordheimer and Ewald in their discussions of this subject, the 
author has examined verse by verse the entire book of Proverbs and the 
first division of the Psalms (Ps. 1-41), as well as other selected Psalms 
and portions of Job. As the result, he confesses himself quite unable to 
disentangle the mystery; and as the only contribution he can make 
towards its solution he has concluded to present in detail, and in as con¬ 
venient a form as possible, the facts observed, hoping that some future ex¬ 
ploration may discover the principle of order, if any such principle there 
be, in this apparently inextricable confusion. 

2. Verses may consist of one, two, or three clauses, dis¬ 
tinguished by the three Disjunctives of the first class. If 
the verse contain but one clause, Silluk will be written upon 
the last word, Ps. 4:1; if it contain two clauses, the divi¬ 
sion will be made by Athnahh, Ps. 1:4, or by Merka- 
Mahpakli, Ps. 1 : 2. 3:3, upon the last word of the first 
clause ; if it contain three, the last word of the first will have 
Merka-Mahpakh, the last word of the second Athnahh, and 
the last word of the third Silluk, Ps. 1 : 1. Clauses may 
consist of a single section when no subdivision of them is 
necessary; or they may consist of two or more sections, 
when the subdivision is effected by R’bhP or Pazer, e. g. 

Ps. 18 : 51, : „_* Prov. 1 :10, A _ . ' Ps. 

41:7,_v Ps. 7:6,/._' .."Ps. 17:14. 
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§41. The order of the accents in the various sections 
is exhibited in the following table : 


Principal 

Sections. 

Disjunctives. 
Class I. 

Conjunctives. 

Disjunctives. 
Class II. 

Conjunctives. 
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Explanation of the Table. 

a. Train of Silluk. —If Silluk is preceded by a single Conjunctive, it 
will be Munahh, Prov. 1:4, or Merka either alone as Prov. 1:2, or com¬ 
pounded with Zarka, Ps. 10:5, and P’sik, Ps. 10 : 3. If it be preceded by 
two Conjunctives, they will be j t Ps. 5: 5, j j Ps. 10 :6, t < Prov. 12 : 1 
(in some editions), t j Prov. 25 : 26, J (< Ps. 18 : 7, Ps. 36 : 1, or Prov. 
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g. 13. If it be preceded by three Conjunctives, they will be j , t Ps. 24:6 
'' > * Ps. 10 :2 (or * Ps. 7:6), Prov. 26:25 (or “ Ps. 28:8 or 

Prov. 29:13), j . J Ps. 4:8, * Prov. 3:27, J J \ If it be preceded by 

four Conjunctives, they will be j * ^ Ps. 89:2, Ps. 32:5, or 

’ v J * Ps. 3 : 3 (in some editions * f). If it be preceded by five Con- 

C 4 i 

junctives, they will be j t ( Job 32: 6, 37:12 (in this latter example 
gome editions substitute a Makkeph for Merka). 

If Silluk be preceded by a Disjunctive in its own section, it will be 
|H R’bhP-Geresh, Ps. 1:1, 5:3, 10. R’bhP-Geresh maybe preceded by one 
Conjunctive, / Ps. 5: 4 ; by two,, , Ps. 8:2, or, Ps. 31:10, 19 ; by three, 
or Ps. 73:4. 

t \ # » « * c * 

There are occasional deviations from the Conjunctives of the table; 
|i|;^|ib%;Il’bhi a -Geresh is in Ps. 34:8 preceded by In some of these 

Uilllitfees, however, editions differ in their notation of the accents. Thus, in 
vliisM Ps. 5:7 some editions have before Silluk, others ; in Ps. 18:36, 
Wi. "‘Prov. 30:17, some have , others ; in Ps. 20:2 some have . others 
|||*|| A; in Prov. 24:8 some have / , , others / , the two words being joined 
* , _ by Makkeph. So, again, some editions have in Ps. 9:11 ^ before R’bhi a - 
Geresh, in Ps. 18:44 , in Prov. 27:19 . in Prov. 21:17 ; while 

other editions do not depart in these passages from the order given in the 
table. Similar discrepancies exist in the other sections likewise. 

K||'j ; b. Tram of Athnahh .—Athnahh may be preceded by one Conjunctive, 
|||| Ps. 5:8 (or m Prov. 8:30, 34),, Ps. 5 : 3 (or ( , Ps. 35: 21,, “ Ps. 69:2), 
. Prov. 23:3, < Ps. 14:3, Prov. 6:3 (or t . Prov. 16: 10); by two, j j Ps. 
6:8 (or j ^ Ps. 7:17), j t Prov. 28:25, Ps. 5:2 (in some editions the 
latter example has ( j j ), j ^ Ps. 14:5, ^ Prov. 11:12, 14:21,, ' Ps. 
37:1, ; _ Prov. 8:21 ?ij Ps. 25:16; by three, Prov. 24 :21, j Ps. 
|i: 6:6 ( 0I \ , , " Ps- 9: 10, or j j (< Ps. 16:10), j j J Ps. 10:17, j f * / Prov. 
if> 8:13, js (< Ps. 18:50, „ t Ps. 10:13, J \ Prov. 6:27,, ” 72:3; 

by four, Prov. 3:12. Prov. 24:16, Ps. 34:7, J Ps 

I ft? *2:2 (in some editions), J Prov. 1: 19. J Ps* 65:2. 

jp J 9 ‘ < 1 < /f | «e 

If Athnahh be preceded by a Disjunctive in its own section, it will be 
Tiphhha initial, Ps. 1: 6, 26 : 4. Tiphhha initial may be preceded by one 
Conjunctive, , Ps. 5 :6 ; by two, j * Ps. 9:19 (or Ps. 14 :1, or Ps. 
16 * 9 )j , J Ps. 32:11,, , Ps. 35: 14, 15, j / Prov. 25:20; by three.'* 

Ps- 23:6,, . . ' Ps. 27:1,. . Ps. 12:5 (or. . . ' Prov. 27:14)' ' ! * 


Ps. 23:6. 


r* 1 J * *■ » « /i j f 

Ps. 9:14. 

c. Train of A/er/m-Ma.apaM.—Merka-Mahpakh may be preceded by 
Dne Conjunctive, which is almost always Yerahh ben Yomo, Ps. 1 : 1 
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though occasionally it is, in some editions, at least, Merka, Ps. 15:5, 35: 10, 
or Mahpakh, Ps. 24:8, 31:10. If it be preceded by a Disjunctive in its 
own section, Zarka will be employed, Ps. 1:1, Prov. 1:11. 

Zarka may be preceded by one Conjunctive, j Ps. 12: 7 (or Prov. 
1: 22), t Ps. 6 : 3, ( ^ Ps. 12:3, ( ' Ps. 31 : 12; by two, j ( ’ Prov. 30:15 (in 
some editions t y Ps. 24 : 10 (or j Ps. 13 : 6), f t Ps. 21 :10, ( * 
Ps. 27: 2 (or i ’ " Ps. 35:26), ( ’ "* Ps. 7:10; by three, j ( ^ Ps. 29 : 9, 

Ps. 31:14, * * Ps. 10 : 14; or by four, ’ Ps. 40 : 6. 

d. Train of IPbhi a . —R’bhi* may be preceded by one Conjunctive, t Ps. 

5 :1, < Ps. 8 :2 (or __ “ Ps. 23 : 4, or ( ^ Ps. 6 : 7), j Prov. 28 : 22, J Ps. 22 : 25, 
* Ps. 11:2 (or Ps. 5:11); by two, t t Prov. S : 33, Ps. 28 : 7 (or t 
Ps. 18 : 3), t ( ‘ Ps. 9:7 5< " ( ^ Ps. 11 U,\ ( ‘ Ps. 26: 1, \ Ps. 27 : 6 (o/ J 
Ps. 5:9), Prov. 6: 22, ' ’ Ps. 18:1 (or ‘ “ Ps. 7: 7, or ' “ Ps. 
39:5), 4 J Job 16:10; or by three, * Ps. 40:7, * Ps. 41:7 (or 

/ ( ‘ < Ps. 39:6, or / ( ‘ / Ps. 3:8, V ( / Ps.*41:'l4), J ( * y Ps. 

19: 14 (or J t ‘ / Ps. 39: 12), J ( * J Ps. 40 : 11, ( / ’ Prov. 24: 31. * 

e. Train of Pazer. —Pazer may be preceded by one Conjunctive, Ps. 
89 : 20 (or f y Prov. 30:8),' Ps. 32:5 (or ( Ps. 17 :14); by two, Ps. 
5 : 10, Prov. 7: 23 (or y )y Ps. 28 : 5), Ps. 13 : 3 (or y f * Prov. 27 : 10), 
J „ Ps. 90 : 4, ( a Ps. 7 : 6, ( ‘ # Ps. 39:13, y , Ps. 11: 2, v ‘ Ps. 5:12; or 
by three, y Ps. 22: 35, 23 : 4, y # Prov. 23: 29 (where some editions 
have *). 

V # ' 


§42. The trains of these several accents are adjusted 
to sections of varying length by expedients similai to those 
employed with the prose accents, viz.: 1. Omitting the Con¬ 
junctives in whole or in part. 2. Repeating the Disjunc¬ 
tives, e. g. “ Ps. 14:1, "Ps. 17 :14, or their equivalents, e. g. 
Tiphhha initial before *' Ps. 7 :10, before ' Ps. 9:1; ‘ before 
Ps. 18 :1, before * Ps. 22:15; * before Tiphhha initial Ps. 
16:17. 3. Writing two accents upon the same word, 

Birnissnatt p s . 5:11, win Ps. 27:11, Ps. 18:16. 
4. Uniting two or more words by Makkeph, so that they 
require but a single accent. 5. Writing the different parts 
of a compound accent upon separate words; thus, Merka- 
Mahpakh w Ps. 6 : 3, Merka-Zarka fsn iS Ps. 22:9, 
Mahpakh-Zarka Jnssn Prov. 6 : 3. 
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a. Sometimes when two accents are written upon the same wor 1, one 
is the alternate of the other; thus, ssa Prov. 1:19, may be either SS2 of 
5SS according as the accent remains in its proper position in the ultimate, 
or is thrown back upon the penult in consequence of the next word being 
accented upon its initial syllable 


Makkeph. 


§43. Makkeph (Cp 1 ? joining) is a horizontal stroke by 
which two, three, or even four words may be united. 
'frfoyprm Gen. 30:31, br^b-©;? Gen. 33:11, 

. flHtjs-brns'i Gen. 12 : 20, 25 : 5, Ex. 20 :11, y©s-m-brby 
|px. 22 : 8, ynfc^a-bs-b? Job 41: 26. It belongs properly 
to the accentual system, words which are closely related 
being often connected in this manner in order to obviate 
the necessity of unduly multiplying Conjunctive accents. 
| Thus, the first fifteen words of Ex. 22 :8 are in this manner 
reduced to eight. Monosyllabic particles are frequently, and 
some almost constantly, linked with the succeeding or pre¬ 
ceding word, of which they may be regarded as in a manner 
| appendages; thus, ba, b*, ns, bb, ba, *js, m, fcU , etc. Exam¬ 
ples are not wanting, however, of longer words similarly 
plpted, e. g. n*n?-n«bffl Dent. 19:15, 1 Kin. 17 :21, 

Isa. 31:4. This use of Makkeph is not to be con¬ 
founded with that of the hyphen in modern languages between 
the members of a compound, as self-same, master-builder. 
Words united by Makkeph are still as separate as ever in char- 
; acter and signification; but they are pronounced together and 
are accented as though they formed but one word. Hence, 
whatever number of words be thus joined, the last only will 
receive an accent. And, as a further consequence, if a word 
preceding Makkeph properly ends in a long mixed syllable, 
this will, by the loss of the accent, be shortened, , 

Sp3rb3 3 nrrpnnn, or failing this, will commonly receive the 
ceemflaxy accent Methegh, sjovn:®, nanypa. 
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«. Tsere remains before Makkeph in ,3, "0, TS, Jt 5 it sometimes re¬ 
mains and is sometimes shortened in D«j, six , e. g. Gen. 16.13 

n'in-'-cffi, but ver. 15 . It once remains according to some editions 

in -nx Job 41:26, a word which is three times written rx without 
Makkeph, Ps. 47 : 5, 60: 2, Prov. 3 :12. Comp. §19. 2, a. 

b. Makkeph is occasionally found in the middle of a long word, which 
has been erroneously divided into two, e. g. <’'*2 SIS’? J er - ^9: 20, and 
perhaps nipT!j?S Isa. 61: 1. Sometimes words are thus divided without 
a Makkeph to unite the sundered parts, e. g. EPS? 'J? Lam. 4:3, cpprQ "ina 
2 Chron. 34: 6, and probably bn *nnx Hos. 4: 18, nits "'bn? Isa. 2 : 20. 
(See Dr. Alexander’s Commentary on this passage.) The last two ex¬ 
amples are plainly intended by the punctuators to be read as separate 
words. This might likewise be done in the preceding examples il they 
were pointed D-'2> “'S and ohyria nna . 


Methegh. 


§44. Methegh (Mitt bridle), a small perpendicular stroke 
under the initial letter of the syllable to which it belongs, 
is a secondary accent denoting a stress of voice inferior to 
the main accent. As this latter always has its place in 
Hebrew either upon the ultimate or the penult, distinctness 
was promoted and monotony relieved, especially in long 
words, by giving prominence to one or more of the antece¬ 
dent, syllables. There is a natural tendency to heighten the 
force of the accent by passing lightly over the immediately 
preceding syllable, this diminished force creating in its turn 
a new stress upon that next beyond it, and so on in alternate 
elevations and depressions to the beginning of the w^ord. 
Agreeably to the principle just stated, Methegh regularly 
stands in polysyllables upon the second syllable before the 
accent, and again upon the fourth if the word have so many, 
e. e:. wiy Dirra, orprvhao bb, . 

And so upon two or more words connected by Makkeph, 
which are pronounced as one, e. g. bTfen 1 ? Gen. 22 : 8, 
1 Sam. 21: 7. 


a. Sometimes, however, particularly when the nature of the syllables 
requires it, §32. 3, Methegh takes the place of the principal accent before 
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Jdakkeph irrespective of the position of the accent upon the following 
word, i'i-V'sain Nura. 21:35, ‘iCarrr^B Nura. 21: 33, Jer. 34: f 

eiifrnlu-bai Gen. 30: 32, Orsftli'l Sam. 21: 12, ■'S-'S Ex. 19: 5. 

b. It. is to be observed that the position of Methegh is determined by 
that of the tone-syllable, not by that of the accentual sign when these are 
not coincident, as frequently happens with prepositives and postpositives, 
e. g. ’“'rVT'yn Deut. 4:26. Josh. 22:27, where the tone falls on 

the penult, E" l pV>n Jer. 26 : 21, where the tone is upon the ultimate. 


§45. The secondary accent is liable to be shifted from 
m its normal position for the following reasons, viz.: 

1. If the syllable which should receive it is mixed, it 
may be given in preference to an antecedent simple syllable, 

fjye, g. 2 Sam. 22: 24, ^nfirten Job 1:7, nifennr.E 

v Ezek. 42 : 5, th&n-b&uj Gen. 43:7; or if none such precede, 
|||jt may be omitted altogether, e. g. Jer. 33:24, 

|J 1 Kin. 21 :1, Deut. 6 :25. 

2. It is always given to simple syllables when followed 

by a vocal Sh’va, whether simple or compound, or a vowel 
which has arisen from Sh’va, the slight pronunciation proper 
to the Sh’va or its derivative giving new prominence to the 
preceding vowel, T\m ^, nw, , ninj^tda Gen. 30:38, 

^721 sometimes to intermediate syllables, § 20. 2, e. g. 
'iao Isa. 9:17, 10:34, ifra? Obad. ver. 11, particularly 
after He interrogative or when Daghesh-forte lias been 
omitted as after the article, Vav conversive, and the prepo¬ 
sition its, e. g. Vij'an, nbffinn, , tvnis, rmsnb 

; rarely and only as an exception to a mixed syllable 
standing in the first place before the principal accent, e. g, 
Gen. 1:11, Difcgn Ex. 12 : 7, Zech. 14 : 2. 


a. It hence appears how Methegh comes to be of use in distinguishing 
the doubtful vowels, § 19, and to what extent it can be relied upon for this 
jib e °d. As it invariably accompanies the vowel of a simple syllable when 
followed by vocal Sh’va, it must always be found with a, 2, and u preced- 
|| mg Sh’va. inasmuch as this will necessarily be vocal. Initial *i u, the un 
emphatic conjunction, is an exception, with which it is commonly not 
written, e. g. !T3g3* Gen. 6:19, Gen. 31: 4, though it is sometimes. 
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e. g. Gen. 1:18, fia'4^1 Judg. 5 : 12. The absence of Methegh, 

except in the case just mentioned, is consequently conclusive evidence of 
the shortness of the vowel. As, however, short vdwels in intermediate 
syllables, and in a few rare instances even in mixed syllables, may receive 
Methegh, the presence of this sign does not of itself determine the vowef 
to be long; the ultimate decision must in this case depend on other con¬ 
siderations. 


3. When by the operation of the preceding rule Me¬ 

thegh comes to stand in the first place before the accent, 
another Methegh is nevertheless occasionally found in the 
second place, the two thus standing in immediate succession, 
e. g. riin /22 Gen. 32 : 22, Gen. 45:25; and even three 
occur upon successive syllables, e. g. Isa. 22 :19. 

But commonly where there is more than one Methegh, their 
position relatively to each other is governed by the same 
rules as the position of Methegh generally with relation to 
the principal accent, e. g. qnspithb f nhfflni, , 

n^rorya. 

4. Methegh is sometimes written under a letter with 
Sh’va, e. g. arnbaj Job 1:11,2:5, i&nsy Job 19 : 6 , 

Ps. 2 : 3, r 6 sry 33 Jer. 49 :18, Ruth 1 : 11 . 


a. A Methegh so situated is called Gaya (5KT0& bellowing) by Jewish 
grammarians, and, according to Elias Levita, it occurs eighty-four times, 
the number yielded by its name arithmetically reckoned. Methegh upon 
a short vowel before a compound Sh’va was called Ma ft rlkh ( pro¬ 
longing), with a short Hhirik it was called Hhlruk ( gnashing). 


5. The place of Methegh is frequently supplied by an 
accent chosen agreeably to the laws of consecution, § 39. 
3. b ., e. g. DDttf m Isa. 66 : 13, DJrn’bs’b Dent. 12 : 31, 
Zeeh. 7:14, Num. 10:23, Josh. 

22 : 12 . 


a. The want of consistency or of uniformity, which may be occasion 
ally observed, in regard to the insertion or omission of Methegh, e. g> 
nilX’r Cant. 1 : 7, rtinatD Cant. 3:1; oh® Cant. 6 : 5, eh® Lam. 4:9} 
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k’ri and k’thibh. 


6& 


n'O'jS Num. 31: 12, rvn*i3 Josh. 4: 13, and the discrepancies between 
| ‘ different manuscripts and editions, e. g. or nibx Gen. 45 : 28, 

or Ps. 81 : 3, if not arising in the first instance from 

clerical errors, are probably to be attributed to the inferior importance of 
the sign itself, whose place might be presumed to be sufficiently determined 
ll’, even if not written. 


K’ri and K’thibh. 

I §46. Various notes extracted from the Masora (rhicq 
tradition), a collection of remarks upon the text, are found 
in the margin of the Hebrew Bible, which are explained in 
the glossary at the end of most editions. The most im¬ 
portant of these are the various readings known as the K’ri 
COp read), and K’thibh written). If in any instance 

traditional usage sanctioned a reading different from that 
which was written in the text or the K’thibh, the punctuators 
did not venture to alter the text itself for the sake of making 
the correction; they w T ent no further than to connect with 
the letters of the text the vowels of the word to be substi¬ 
tuted for it in reading or the K’ri, with a reference to the 
margin where the letters of the substitute might be found. 
| Thus, with the word Josh. 6:7 is connected the 

marginal note “^p "va&O'i. The vowels here attached to the 
K’thibh belong not to it but to the unpointed word in the 
margin, which is accordingly . The proper vowels for 
the pronunciation of the K’thibh are not written, but must 
be supplied from a knowledge of the form indicated by the 
letters, which in this case is Ttnfr'y . Again, in ver. 9, 12pft 
in the text refers to p ‘’ypn in the margin; the K’ri is here 
and the K’thibh, whose vowels are left to be deter¬ 
mined by the reader, VpFt. Jer. 42:6 has where the 
marginal note is *np ; the K’ri is accordingly , 

and the K’thibh . In order to indicate that a given word 
was to be omitted in reading, it was left unpointed, and the 
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note kVi SVD, written but not read, placed in the margin, 
e. g. ffiyon Ezek. 48:16, ks 2 Kin. 5:18, "pT* Jer. 51:3. 
If, on the other hand, a word was to be supplied, its vowels 
were inserted in the text and its letters placed in the margin, 
with the note SYD *np t read but not written, e. g. Judg. 
20:13 in the text J „. and in the margin , to be read 
??£; so Jer. 31:38 . In 1 Kin. 21: 8 the first letter 

of ff’pscn is left unpointed as superfluous, and in Job 2:7 
is explained by the margin to stand for “I?): so Jer. 18:23 
nn 1 for nmi . 

: r j : i* i 


a. The number of these marginal readings differs in different editions. 
Elias Levita states that there are 848. Others have computed them to 
be 1,000; others still, 1,200. 


§47. Sometimes a different reading from that of the text 
is suggested by the points alone without a marginal note 
being added in explanation, as when a particular word or 
orthography is regularly substituted for another of frequent 
occurrence. These cases are presumed to be so familiar to 
the reader as to require no other index of their existence 
than the presence of the appropriate vowels. Thus, the 
divine name rnm, which the Jews had a superstitious dread 
of pronouncing, was and still is read by them as if it were 
“'ifri* Lord, whose points it accordingly receives, rnrn ? unless 
these two names stand in immediate connection, when, to 
avoid repetition, it is read and pointed MW Gen. 

15:2, Hab. 3:19. The antiquity of this superstition is 
attested by the Kvpio? of the Septuagint, followed in the 
English as well as in other modern versions by the rendering 
Lord. The true sound of the name never having been 
noted, is now lost; the only clue that is left being its ety¬ 
mology and the form which it assumes in composition, 
§62. 1, from which the conclusion has been variously drawn 
that it was rnrn, rnrn , or rnrn . The common pronunciation 
Jehovah is manifestly founded upon the error of combining 
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§48 

the consonants of this word with the vowels of another and 
an entirely different one. There is, however, especially as it 
is uncertain whether Yahve or Yati'va , or either of these, was 
its original sound, no good reason for abandoning the pro¬ 
nunciation familiar to the Christian world and hallowed by 
the association of constant usage for the sake of adopting 
another which is, or is supposed to be, phonetically more 
exact, any more than we need be guilty of the pedantry of 
preferring Yeshayalm to Isaiah because it approaches more 
pearly to the original pronunciation of the prophet’s name. 
Other standing K’ris, unnoted in the margin, are stfri, the 
form of the pronoun of the third person feminine which is 
used throughout the Pentateuch; this is designed to be read 
though the sound indicated by the letters is in all proba- 
*nn. So *\bisty read "D©?, and read . 

§48. In the absence of definite information respecting 
origin and sources of these various readings, it is difficult 
to determine with absolute precision the weight to which 
are respectively entitled. The current opinion of the 
ablest Hebraists, based upon a careful scrutiny of their in¬ 
ternal character and the relation which ordinarily appears to 
subsist between them, is that while the K’ri may perhaps, in 
a few cases, correct errors in the K’thibh, and so restore the 
original reading, it is in the great majority of instances an 
explanatory gloss rather than an emendation. With the rare 
exceptions already suggested, the K’thibh is esteemed the 
true reading, the object of the K’ri being to remove ortho¬ 
graphical anomalies, secure grammatical uniformity, substi¬ 
tute usual for unusual, prevailing for obsolete words and 

|j| /* X 

torms, and occasionally to introduce euphemistic expressions. 
^ hile the K’ri is probably not to be esteemed the original 
reading, therefore, it deserves attention as the grammatical 
or exegetical comment of a steadfast tradition. 
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Accuracy op the Points. 

§49. 1. All the Masoretic additions to the text designed 
to facilitate its reading have now been considered. The cor¬ 
rectness of the pronunciation, which they yield, is vouched 
for not only by the esteem in which they are universally 
held by the Jews, but by the scrupulous minuteness of the 
system, its consistency with itself and with the vowel-letters 
of the text, its affinity with and yet independence of the 
vocalization of the kindred languages the Arabic and Syriac, 
and the veneration for the already established text which 
evidently characterized its authors, since they did not venture 
to change the text even in the slightest particular. 

2. The only additional information which has come down 
to us respecting the true sound of Hebrew words, is furnished 
by the mode of writing proper names in the Septuagint 
version, and the few Hebrew words preserved by ancient 
authors, particularly Origen and Jerome. These have been 
subjected to an elaborate comparison with the Masoretic 
punctuation, and the result has been to establish their sub¬ 
stantial agreement in the main, with, however, not a few 
remarkable points of divergence. In relation to this subject 
it should be observed, that the Hebrew pronunciation of the 
Seventy is inferred entirely from their mode of spelling 
proper names, not from words in living use in the language. 
The chances of inaccuracy, on the part of the translators, are 
here peculiarly great. Many names were not familiar and 
were of rare occurrence; and as no system of vowel notation 
then existed, they were left entirely to their independent 
knowledge of the sound of each individual word. These 
words were written bv them in a foreign alphabet, whose 
sounds did not coincide precisely with those of the 1 Iebrew,. 
and in which the proper equivalents varied somewhat accord¬ 
ing to their combinations. The true sound was also de- 
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parted from sometimes because tlie laws of Greek euphony 
forbade its exact reproduction. The negligence with which 
| they are chargeable elsewhere was also probably aggravated 
here, and in fact there are many instances in which they not 
jjf merely deviate from the vowels but transpose or change the 
letters. Leaving out of view, therefore, such incidental dis¬ 
crepancies as are to be accounted for in the ways now sug- 
jfegested, a thorough and extended examination of the subject 
reveals, with all the general agreement, a number of regular 
and systematic deviations. 

a. These are thus stated by Ewald, Lehrbuch, p. 116. (1.) An e or I de- 
P||riyed from a is written a, as rnn ®apa, D^2 Bakaafi. yisqa Tafiaw, oyn» 
Mapiap,; and on the other hand, a is sometimes written e, i'V33* 1 biiX 
OAt/?e/xa, T3J? Keve£. ra TeS, especially before n, as trip Kope, rnt Zape. 
(2.) e is written for i and 6 for w, CPFD Xerraioi, earn a Peewa, “paHS 
|j P«$ew, DyiST? Meo-patp, : r“nx. 0;(o£aA n*?3? 0£ta. (3.) for the diph¬ 

thongal e and 0 their constituents ai and au are substituted, Kouvav, 
’ 133 N afiav. (4.) The vowel letters are softened into their homogeneous 
vowels oviKpa, out Safirjp. (5.) Vocal Sh’va is written as a 

full vowel, commonly a, or if an o follow, o, nixas %a(3 ato^, PayoirqA, 

b*>3>n3 Xepovftifi, cho SoSop.a; the final vowel of Segholates is also 
f ; written 6 if o precedes, MoAo^, yop,op. 

3. The regularity of these deviations seems to be best 
accounted for by the assumption that the pronunciation 
represented in the Septuagint is that which prevailed among 
the Jews in Egypt, which would naturally be less pure than 
that of Palestine represented in the vowel points, and which, 
| Moreover, betrays in the particulars recited above a strong 
leaning to Aramaean forms and sounds. Accordingly the 
view now commonly entertained is that the vowel notation 
of the Masorites is correct, at least in all essential particulars, 
and that it is properly to be put at the basis of all investiga- 
Eons into the phenomena of the language. 
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Orthographic Changes. 

§ 50. The signs thus far described represent all the 
sounds of the Hebrew language. Ifs stock of words is 
formed by combining these in various significant ways. The 
laws of such combinations, and especially the mutations to 
which they are subject, or which they occasion, next demand 
attention. When a particular idea has been attached to a 
certain combination of sounds, its different modifications 
may naturally be expressed by slightly varying those sounds. 
This may take place, 

1. By the substitution of one letter for another of like 
character, and for the most part of the same organ, e. g.: 

to be, exist, to live; 223 to pour forth, 223 the same idea ap¬ 
plied to words, to prophesy; “32 to encircle the neck with an ornament, 
pan to strangle, pass applied to sounds uttered in strangulation, to groan; 
^33 to go about as a spy, ?=23 to go about as a, merchant; 033 to collect, 
OPT35 treasures; 2*05 a cup, 2213 or 22ip a helmet (of similar shape); 
rp tender, delicate, p3 thin ; "jppi to make straight, "3ri to straighten the 
beam of the balance, to weigh ; “1323 first horn, 3333 first ripe, 3p2 the first 
portion of the day, the morning ; nbri to suspend, 'rbfi applied to a bucket, 
to let down; 3! a to cut, 32J3 to reap; 2ht gold, 2tt2 yellow; ISO to con¬ 
ceal, ‘SB and ‘S3 to hide away as treasures, ‘SO to cover with boards; 
pro to destroy by tearing down. Br3 to destroy by uprooting; H213 to slay, 
not to sacrifice; ion to bind, bo5 to bound ; npa to break up, flee, S33S 
to break out, blossom, p3B to break in pieces; 22p to cut off, 23 sn to hew 
sto?ie, son to cut wood,; 3n3 to surround, 302 to encircle the head with a 
crown ; ““3 to pour out, “03 to pour in libation or in casting metals; 3H3S 
to shine, 3na to be pure; non to engrave, B3H to plough; pi a to prove, 
3H2 to approve, choose; nnio to drink, its causative iipBp; 3pn to break 
through, 3pn to investigate ; 233 to place, its reflexive 23p2)ii. 

2. By the transposition of letters, e. g. : 

P'35 to deal violently, 325 to urge ; 32p to cut with the sickle, reap, p")j2 
to cut with the teeth, bite; 5)533 to blow, 53S3 breath; 033 to collect, 023 
riches, rsisapp storehouses. 

8. By the addition of a letter : 

Thus, from the letters 32, in which inheres the idea of compression, 
are formed 332 to bind, 352 to press together, 322 to heap up, 323 to be 
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straitened, "^3 to guard, besiege , “'SS to restrain, “ixn an enclosure ; from 12 
are formed “ilS to cut , izs to cut off, 1*15 to cut loose, go away , 115 to shear , 
bl3 to plunder, mia /to-urn stone; tttoa to unfold . make distinct, 112^53 to 
spread out; C“}3 a vineyard, bxspp a garden. 

§ 51. Such literal changes as those just recited not onH 
serve to express new shades of meaning, but even where the 
meaning remains precisely the same, they may represent 
diversities of other sorts. Thus, the distinction may be, 

1. In point of currency or style: One form of the word 
being in more common and familiar use, the other more rare 
and savoring, perhaps, of the elevated or poetic style, e. g.: 

nx: to guard ., "ioS poetic; iSTiz cypress , rvha once in poetry; “i3& to 
dint, rarely “CO; rnzp storm, rnziz rare and poetic; to cover, once 
-rpb : to be quenched , once TjSj; 3?ft to a bh°r, once 3Xft; to be 

foolish , once bos; tif’J iniquity, once nA? . 

2. Of antiquity: The pronunciation of a word or its 
form may undergo changes in the lapse of time. Of the 
few instances of this sort, which our imperfect data enable 
us to fix upon with some measure of confidence, the follow¬ 
ing may be taken as specimens, e. g.: 

To laugh in the Pentateuch pnx , in other hooks (Judg. 16:25 ex¬ 
cepted) pnto ; to cry out in the Pentateuch prx , only once (Ex. 2 : 23) 
p?t which is the more frequent form in other books ; -123 , “rpr a lamb, 
occur in the Pentateuch interchangeably with i22p , “,223. which are the 
only forms found in other books; a sceptre 3323. but in the book of Esther 
; Damascus pica*, in Chronicles ptpanij; how 1 Chron. 13:12, 
Dan. 10 :17 Tf n , in earlier books Tpx . 

3. Of Dialect: The same word may come to be pro¬ 
nounced differently by those who speak distinct though re¬ 
lated languages. Thus, the Aramaean dialects, the Chaldee 
and Syriac, in very many words regularly substitute for the 
Hebrew final n, and the corresponding linguals for the He¬ 
brew sibilants, 2 being sometimes still further weakened by 
the loss even of the lingual sound to that of the guttural 2, 
e * g. : 
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Heb. nrn to wander, Chald. XSa, Syr. j.^4 > Heb. — gold, Chald. 
SM j Syr. locn?; Heb. “iW a rock, Chald. “i^ , Syr. ]?o^ ; Heb. bbb 
three, Chald. nbp , Syr. L^ZZ , Arab. 5 Heb. f*T ; X the earth, Arab. 


son, 


, Chald. snit, Syr. Other consonant changes: Heb. ‘2 a 

Arab. , Chald. na Syr. jJd ; Heb. btaj? to kill, Arab. Jil; Heb 

baft?, Syr. Xo^usi; Heb. K&3 a throne , Chald. '’Onto, Syr. jlssi&s, Arab 
y, Heb. njrbtt a field, Chald. i<bjDn , Syr. |Lo~m , Eth. AAA l . 


4. Of simple euphony: An alternate form of a word 
may be produced to facilitate its pronunciation or make its 
sound more pleasing, e. g.: 


yarix, ‘g«"ix purple; cab, ^ab to hate; h3bb, nsba chamber , 
•jSS^’-o:? Achan; “iSHnawa, -^"HasDD Nebuchadnezzar; sxb, 
Doeg; Q^acbx, D^/biab 5 * almug or algum trees; nibtfba, rrtbbna teeth . 

a. Mere varieties of orthography must not be mistaken for consonantal 
changes, e. g. fcib occasionally for ib and vice versd, probably r-lbsb for 
r^bsG, and such permutations of gutturals as abound in the manuscripts 
of the Samaritans, who, making no distinction in the sounds of these 
letters, perpetually confounded them in writing, Gesen. Sam. Pent. p. 52. 
A like faulty pronunciation has been attributed to the Galileans, to which 
there is a probable allusion in Matt. 26:73. Buxtorf Lex. Chald. p. 434. 

§ 52. The changes thus far described result in the pro 
duetion of distinct words, and belong to the domain of the 
lexicon rather than of the grammar. The lexicographer re¬ 
gards such words as cognate, and traces them back to their 
common source; hut, in the view of the grammarian, they 
are totally distinct. The mutations with which the latter 
concerns himself are such as take place in the direct deriva¬ 
tion and inflection of words. These are altogether euphonic, 
are more restricted in their character, and take place within 
far narrower limits, than those heretofore considered. 44 hen 
words are subjected to grammatical changes their sounds 
are brought into new connections, attended, it may be, with 
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a difficulty of utterance which demands some measure of 
relief, or they pass readily and naturally into other sounds, 
which are easier of pronunciation or more agreeable to the 
ear. The mutations thus induced are of three sorts, viz.: 
Consonant Changes, the Conversion of Consonants into 
§ Vowels, and Vowel Changes. These will require to be con¬ 
sidered separately. 

Ill 

Consonant Changes. 

§ 53. The first class of changes embraces those which 
affect the consonants. These mostly arise from the concur¬ 
rence of two consonants, creating a difficulty in the pronun¬ 
ciation or yielding a sound displeasing to the ear. This may 
■: take place either at the beginning or the close of a syllable. 

Syllables in Hebrew may, and often do, begin with two con- 
lit sonants, §18. 1 ; but the necessity of this is avoided in 
certain cases by the following expedients : 

1. In the beginning of words the weak letter ft is some¬ 
times prefixed with a short vowel, thus creating a new initial 

syllable to which the first consonant may be transferred. 

■ 

a. The only instances of this are afforded by the second and seventh 
conjugations of verbs, the Niphal and Hithpael, e. g. ^tor 

; baprn probably for §82. 5. b. In Ezek. 14:3 X is 

prefixed instead of n . Prosthesis is more common in the domain of the 
| lexicon, where X is always the letter used, e. g. SViT, Si*VtX arm,; bits ft, 
biainx yesterday, A prefixed X is even occasionally employed to soften 
the pronunciation without the necessity stated above, e. g. t^nanx, -'£AX. . 

cn^TX .’ So in Chaldee c“sx blood, Heb. Cn; ‘3X garden, Heb. 
*}|. In Arabic the concurrence of two consonants at the beginning of a 
word is regularly obviated bv prefixing I. Comp. Greek ^$es, ex^* s * 



2. The first of the concurrent consonants, if it has a 
comparatively feeble sound, is sometimes dropped. 
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a. This occurs regularly in verbs whose first radical is ^ or 3, and in 
nouns derived from such verbs, e.g. 2& for 2Up, «121 for 1121?. bl2 for 

, -,n for “,r}3 , “>h Ezek. 2:10 for ^3, ipdn Ezek. 1:4 for bwans, and 
perhaps 3X3 Am, 8:8 for ix?3 . 

X is thus dropped in *iana for *i3n3X.,lB for ilbx; also in a few instances from 
the beginning of the second syllable of words, e.g. ^1230 Ezek. 28:16 
for ?p3XXi ; ■(■'TX Job 32: 11 for ■ptxx ; o*nsioii Eccl. 4: 14 for miioxrt; 
maifi 2 Chron. 22:5 for cheixp: niBa Ezek. 20:37 for niCX3; nigs 
1 Kin. 5:25 with Daghesh-lorte conservative for nlsbxa; 2iix Prov. 
8:17 for 2nxx$ *pta Prov. 17:4 for y’V&W: 'rih^tr 1 Sam. 1:17 for 
T|HPX2J. These examples likewise admit of a different explanation; ^ 
may give up its consonantal power, losing its sound in that of the pre¬ 
ceding vowel, agreeably to §57. 2 (2), after which it may readily be 
dropped altogether. 

a is occasionally dropped from the participles of the Pual or fourth 
conjugation, as npb for rrpbp ; b in n p for npb; n in nib Ex. 3:2 for 
ninib; ofrpb Ex. 7:22 for' cmpnb Ex. 7: 11;' and perhaps 3 in nftio 
Gen. 49:11, which appears to be for nmo3. 

b. The rejection of a consonant from the beginning of a syllable, when 
not immediately followed by another consonant, is exceptional; as li 
Judg. 9:11 for iV); nnn 2 Sam. 22:41 for Hnn;; in Ezek. 33:30 for 
inx ; ms ajn Neh. 3:13 for nismn; ^minn Judg. 9:9 for "'tnbinnn, and 
perhaps 2id Jer. 42: 10, which seems to be for nvtri^. 


3. The second consonant is sometimes dropped, if it is a 
letter of feeble sound. 


a. This is regularly the case with rt of the article and of verbal pre¬ 
fixes, and ■' as the final radical of verbs, e. g. rp2b for mkiib; for 

bbpm ; iBa for i^b.-. 

It occurs besides in a few sporadic examples with these same letters, 
and more rarely still with X . 1, and 2, e. g. Tt for lilt, “p Ezek. 2 : 10 for 
%13, BBWV’ for liSdim, sisSap? and siPiSaj? with Daghesli-forte conserva¬ 
tive for imBpp* and innHpp; ib^l Lam. 3:53 for ^ 5 inn Gen. 

3 :16 for pibin ; Job 35:11 for issbxa, mpp Ex. 26 :24 for crpxri, 

Isa. 13 : 20 for Vnx- . ’pmni 2 Sam. 22 :’40 for ■pitxm ; 153 Isa. 3: 24 
for ■'“2, “’2 for 12.. for 0*01 ; n 3 as a particle of entreaty, probably 

for “ 1 32 , np’23 Am. 8:8 (K’thibh) for nsp©3; b2 the name of a Baby¬ 
lonish deity for 1=22 is a foreign contraction. The conjecture that 132 
Mic. 1: 10 is tor 1322 in Accho is ingenious and favoured by the occurrence 
ol P,2 in Gath in the parallel clause; but it is at variance with the points, 
which, upon this hypothesis, should be 122. 

b. In rare cases this rejection occurs even after a mixed syllable, 
whose final consonant is thus drawn forward, e. g. nbx for nnrs, npH 

J ° b 29:6 for Ex. 2:4 for and probably pEX Ps. 

139 : 8 with Daghesh-forte conservative for pSp’x . 
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§ 54. When the concurrence takes place at the close of 
a syllable, whether the second consonant belongs to the same 
syllable with the first as at the end of words, or to a differ¬ 
ent syllable as in the middle of words, the following changes 
may be produced. 

1. An aspirate following another consonant loses its 
aspiration, § 21 ; or if it be brought into juxtaposition with 
its like so as to form a doubled letter, the aspiration of both 

| f 

will be removed, § 23. 2, unless the combination occurs at 
i the end of a word, where the reduplication is not expressed, 
f §25. Thus, ntt for ntth , Di?nn for ni?nnn, irab for -nnnb, 
but :n from 22}, 1 Kin. 1 : 15 for mbb or mi tee, 

nii-iE Ezek. 4 : 3 for nmrra, nrnca Mai. 1:14 for nnniEE. 

I 2. The first of two concurring consonants is in certain 
cases assimilated to the second, the doubling thus occasioned 
being expressed as in the case of letters originally alike by 
| Daghesh-forte, except at the end of words, §25, where 
Daghesh disappears or is only virtually present, being re- 
sumed upon the addition of a fresh vowel or syllable. This 
| is most frequently the case with the liquid 3, rarely with b 
I and *i and only in particular words; so n of the Hithpael 
I of verbs before "1 and tt, and in a few instances before sibi¬ 
lants and other letters, and 1 at the end of a few words 
| before n. Thus, for jPT , nntt for ; fijb for rrj?b?, 
nb Ezek. 27 : 23 for nib? Am. 6:2; b® for b ivx ; ^3}? 
for aiaEn for b-tn for btnn, nbitfn for 

ffiaiiann, for wsstin, ntbn for nfesnn; nb for ft}b, 
for . 

a. So perhaps 2 in nsa according to Gesenius for mbaa and for 
*52®. Compare Greek avyyevrjs for awytvrjs, reTU/x/xat for Tervir/xai, and 
Eng. il-logical , ir-religion, im-mature formed by the negative prefix in. 

3. A few isolated cases occur of the reverse process more 
common in Chaldee and Syriac, by which a doubled letter is 
resolved into two different consonants by the change of the 
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first or the second member of the re duplication to a ] icjuid 
1 or 3, e, g. for bkyn , for ptoifl, Isa. 

23:11 for rWD, *'3?3p Job 18 : 2 in the judgment of some 
for *'&j? ends , though others make the 3 a radical, and give 
the word the sense of snares. The conjecture that Ps. 
64 : 7, Lam. 3 : 22 is for ran is unnecessary and unwar¬ 
ranted. 

4. When n of the Hithpael of verbs would stand before 
a sibilant, it is transposed with o and tu, and with 32 it is in 
addition changed to e . Thus, 'ififid'q for "'FicriD, rarnp'? tor 
-ito?, -wip? for “i&torn, pf^ for • 

a. In njabiizinn Jer. 49: 3 the transposition does not take place in con¬ 
sequence of the'number of similar letters which would thus be brought 
into proximity. In the cognate languages n is likewise transposed with T 
and changed to thus, Chald. y^nn for l^nn; so, also, in Syriac and 
Arabic. The only example of a Hebrew verb whose first letter is T ap¬ 
pearing in this conjugation is W?n Isa. 1:16, where n is assimilated 
agreeably to 2. Compare with these transpositions the frequent Doric 
change of £ 8cr) into crS, as crupitrSu) for capita). 

§ 55. The occurrence of a consonant at the end of a 
word may, inasmuch as the succeeding word must necessarily 
begin with one, be regarded as an additional case of the con¬ 
currence of consonants. As the contact is less close, how - 
ever, than when they meet in the same word, it is less fruitful 
of changes than in the cases already considered. 

1. There are three instances in which it has been doubt¬ 
fully conjectured that a final ) has been assimilated to a fol¬ 
lowing initial D • viz. Dfbip? Isa. 35:1 presumed to be foi 
‘piirizr; dA'ib Num. 3 :49 for Wps ^x. 21 :30, Ps. 49:9; 
Dip'Gen. 28 :12. 


a. Final consonants are in Sanskrit perpetually modified by the initia. 
letter of the following word. But it is by no means clear that this is so in 
Hebrew, even in the examples alleged, as the forms admit of a difFerenl 
explanation. See in regard to the first passage, Dr. Alexander’s Com 
mentary. 
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2. A few cases occur of the rejection of a letter, chiefly 

1 and 12, from the end of a word. 

' * 

a. *j of the verbal endings 1*1 and *j\ is almost always dropped, being 
only retained as an archaic or emphatic form, and chiefly at the end of a 
clause, e. g. I^'-P Dent. 8 :16, but mostly sirrn; 1*nsnn Gen. 32:20, eom- 

; monly • ^31^; 1 Ruth 3:4, commonly ’’iSSfi. So, too, in some 
. proper nouns', Zech. 12:11, *nsa Josh. 12:21; whose original 

1 is shown in the derivative and is perpetuated in the modern name 

Seilun. 

b. In like manner a is rejected from the dual and plural terminations 

of nouns upon their entering into the close connection of the construct 
state with the following word, ■'2TX from , a 'F}2 from 0"n3. 

c. If the feminine endings and ry have, as is probable, a common 
origin, this may be best explained by the assumption that n is in many 

n cases rejected Irom the termination, leaving only the vowel, though it is 
If: 1 always retained when any addition is made to the word: thus, the con¬ 
struct state rvb=n, absolute naan, but with a suffix ; rdppp 

(comp. n>tx Deut. 32 : 36), “'rr'Sap. It is to be observed here, that this 
phenomenon does not establish the possibility of an interchange between 
the consonants n and n, because n in this case represents not h but the 
vowel a. 

■gte ; *. 

* 56. A few other changes remain to be mentioned which 
are due to special causes. 

1. Nun is often inserted in certain forms of verbal 
suffixes to prevent the hiatus between two vowels, 

Jer. 5 : 22, or * 53. 3. a. Isa. 33 :21 for wa?), 

Ex. 15:2 for ^nbi 2 l m. Comp. Gr. dvoam and 
f- English indefinite article an. 

- 2. Vav at the beginning of words is changed to ">, e. g. 
*7?? for "7?)), "7?; for nbh ? Vtbpf for bbjpi. The only exceptions 
are the four words 71, ITI Prov. 21 : 8, Gen. 11 : 30, 
“ten 2 Sam. 6 :23 (K’ri), and the prefixes Vav Conjunctive 
and Yav Conversive. 

3. Yav, though capable of being reduplicated, e. g. ^8 
is in most instances relieved from this necessity by the sub¬ 
stitution of n , or by doubling the following letter in its 
stead, e. g. or niaipx for . 
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a. In one instance after such a change of 1 to a following *’ suffers 
the contrary change to 1 to prevent the triple recurrence of the same 
letter, Isa. 6:9 for . 

4. Yodh before the plural termination m. is in a few 
cases changed to a* to prevent the conjunction of like 
sounds, D*>anbn Hos. 11:7 for n^bn Josh. 10 : 26; trains 
Hos. 11 : 8 for maa Gen. 10 :19 : from ; a^skaa 

(also niaha) for D^aa • *«iba Jer. 38 : 12 for riba (or as some 
read, r?lba) ver. 11. 


a. In like manner i is changed to St before ni in the word niiO for 
rviis from ni:; it is consequently unnecessary to assume, as Gesenius does, 
a singular nfo which never occurs. 

W> TT 


Change op Consonants to Vowels. 

§ 57. The second class of changes is the conversion of 
consonants into vowels, or the substitution of the latter foi 
the former. This occurs, 

1. Occasionally in reduplicated syllables or letters, aaia 
for abaa ; nisaia for nisasa ; baa for baba Gen. 11:9; minba 
2 Chron. 35:13 from nnba Prov. 19 : 24. 

2. Much more frequently with the quiescents. 

(1) A prefixed ) is softened to its homogeneous vowel u 
before other labials or vowelless letters, e. g. min, aam ; the 
softening of an initial ^ to f only occurs in ‘’iznx 1 Chron. 
2:13 for ^ ver, 1 2 , m 2 Sam. 14 :19, Mic. 6 :10 for tr? . 

(2) Medial or final quiescents without vowels of their 
own often lose their sound in that of a preceding vowel. 
This is invariably the case with 1 and n following their homo¬ 
geneous vowels, e. g. imn for ‘rnn § 59, rsmma for nmma, 
unless they are doubled, as *'5 Ena , rna, and occasionally even 
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then, e. g. for . Pinal always, and medial fre¬ 
quently, gives up its consonant sound after any vowel what¬ 
ever, e. g. k&o , , nasb for na&b. 

a. Medial X regularly loses its consonantal power in the future Kal of 
Pe Aleph verbs, e. g. bix^ ; in “itx preceded by h. thus “ii2X^> ; in c-rifix 
and certain forms of pis preceded by the prefixes 2^31, thus, cpffbxb, 

but nrixb; iftxb* *p:hxb, "<nxb but ‘rixb, rihxb, ^yinxb. The 
following examples are of a more individual character, e.g. fPXD for rPX3, 
nhw 1 Kin. 11:39 for n|rxi, t|OSOxn Num. 11:4, D-'fcjxa .Ter. 40:1, 
9 nitiXSixa Isa. 14: 23. In a few cases this has led to a change of ortho- 
• ; graphy, the X which is no longer heard being dropped, or another vowel 
letter substituted for it, e. g. rir" Ezek. 42:5, and Iniix Hos. 11:4 from 
isix, yi&’n Job 8:8 for ptax*!,’tail Deut. 32:32 for txi, and the exam- 
pi pies cited §53. 2, a. 

b. The consonant n never loses its sound in that of a preceding vowel 
like the rest of the quiescents. The letter n is often used to denote a 
vowel, but if in any word it properly expresses a consonant this is never 
converted into a vowel, or vice versd. The exceptions are apparent not 

9 real, as in the frequent abbreviation of the ending *tp in proper names to 
rp ? thus sirpptn, rpptn . The change here does not consist in the rejec¬ 
tion of the vowel *1 and the softening of the consonant n. but the syllable 
*in is dropped, whereupon final Kamets is written by its appropriate vowel 
letter, §11. 1, a. just as sirnafoa after the rejection of *TP becomes rip a . 
So in those rare cases in which rt is substituted for the suffix ft, e. g. 
finsb Lev. 13:4 for Wnsia. The proper name bxrnfi Num. 34:28 is de¬ 
rived not from tins but iris, a root of kindred meaning, of whose exist¬ 
ence, though otherwise unattested, this word is itself a sufficient voucher. 

| (3) Medial often gives its vowel to a preceding vowel¬ 

less letter and rests in its sound; 11 occasionally does the 
same with a homogeneous vowel, when preceded by a vowel¬ 
less prefix. 

a. Thus, X: cvBx*i for n^tesn, nx&n for rixart; ^taxts Ezek. 25:6 
from t3XTI? ver. 15; X^D Ps. 339’:20 for as&» , so x^p Jer. 10:5; i^XT 
from BX'ila Neh. 6:8 for DXp3; xi'n Isa. 51:20, ixn Deut. 14:5; 

Q^Xtsh 1 Sam. 14:33 for DNXBH; T "P2X3 Isa. 10:13 for “Pax 3; "»Jes»5 
Zech. 11:5 for “tOTSp; this even occurs after mixed syllables, e. g. MBxbta 
for ftixbo; pxri "for ■pxp: nxnpb for naopb, particularly in proper 
nouns bxsBBP for bxSBBP , txipp for i>x5‘}'p. So, M'j’nrpB Eccles. 2:13 
for VnrpsJ Jer. 25:36 for nSV?}; hnppb Prov. 30:17 for nhppb. 

There is no instance of this with 1. on the contrary, nistip Cant. 5:2, 12. 

(4) At the end of words 1 and *>, when without a vowel 
of their own and preceded by a vowelless letter, invariably 
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quiesce in their homogeneous vowels, i in an unaccented u, 
** in l, which draws the accent upon itself and frequently 
causes the dissolution of a previous syllable and the rejection 
of its vowel, for inis, rtB? for innr ; rn for w , *na 
for for W . 

(5) When preceded or accompanied hy heterogeneous 
vowels, 1 and n are sometimes dropped, or if the vowel be a, 
they not unfrequently combine with it, forming the diph¬ 
thongal o and e, § 62. 1, e. g. pfon for p^n, n'b3 for *^3, nba 
for Dp for nip, D^pn for a^ipn, nb for mein for 

nnlhn, bins for bips, nib construct state of nils, nbi const, 
of npn, b^n for b^n, nb.v for *'!?}’?. 

a. Vav rarely remains with a heterogeneous vowel unless accompanied 
by weak letters, by contrast with which it becomes comparatively strong, 

e. g. run, njs, ryn . 


Vowel Changes. 

§ 58. 1. The third class of changes embraces those which 
take place in the vowels. The primary office of the vowels 
is to aid in pronouncing the consonants, to which conse¬ 
quently they are quite subordinate, merely occupying, so to 
speak, the interstices between them. Their number and 
variety being greater, however, than is demanded for this 
single purpose, they have besides to a certain extent an in¬ 
dependent value and meaning of their own in the constitu¬ 
tion of words. (1) Changes of vowels, while they cannot 
like a difference of consonants create distinct verbal roots, are 
yet fruitful of those minor modifications of which etymology 
takes cognizance, such as the formation of derivatives and 
grammatical inflexions, e. g. b"i3 to he great , bp3 greatness, 
bins great; bbp he hilled , bibp to hill , bbp kill thou, bbp 
hilling, b^.np killed; DID a horse, np-D a mare. (2) They 
may indicate differences in the forms of words which have 
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arisen in the lapse of time; in the Pentateuch means in¬ 
differently girl or boy, in later books girl is niso ; Kin in the 
Pentateuch he or she, in other books she is always K">n; the 
form of the demonstrative nr In is found only in Genesis, 
tin in writers after the time of Moses, rrln in Ezekiel; 
the plural of the demonstrative in the Pentateuch 8 k or n|K a 
elsewhere, with a single exception, ni?K . The imperfect no¬ 
tation of the vowels in the original mode of writing by letters 
alone has, however, left us without the means of ascertaining 
to what extent such changes may have taken place. (3) They 
may indicate diversity of dialect, e. g. bt3j? to kill, Chald. 

Syr. v£d , Arab. JdcS*, Ethiop. ‘hTA:. 

2. The vowel changes with which orthography is con¬ 
cerned, on the other hand, are purely euphonic, being in 
themselves void of significance, and springing solely from the 
natural preference for what is easier of utterance or more 
agreeable to the ear. Orthographically considered, vowels 
are either mutable or immutable, the latter being unaffected 
by those circumstances which occasion changes in the former. 
A vowel may be immutable by nature, or made so by posi¬ 
tion. A short vowel in a mixed syllable before the ac¬ 
cent is ordinarily immutable by position, being beyond the 
reach of the common causes of mutation, e. g. rmsffi'a, 

.Long vowels are immutable by nature in certain words or 
classes of words; but they are only distinguishable as such 
f*y a knowledge of the etymological forms which require 
them. It may, however, be observed, as a general though 
not an invariable rule, that the vowels of such words and 
forms as are prevailingly written with the vowel letters are 
^ss liable to mutation than those which are prevailingly 
written without them. Mutable vowels are liable to changes 
both of quantity, from long to short, and the reverse, and 
°f quality from pure to mixed (u to o, i to e, a to c) and the 
reverse, these changes being confined, except in rare in- 
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stances, to the cognate forms; thus, i never passes into u or 
o, nor these into a. Only as c stands in relation to both i 
and a, it serves to mediate the interval between them, and 
thus accounts for the occasional changes of i to a or the re¬ 
verse, e. g. Wppn , pfcttjpn ; m for nsi, , nitn comp. 

T , DDT . 

r 7 v : v 


a. The exceptional change from u or o to e occurs only in the pro¬ 
nouns, e. g. tr,blip, beiore suffixes wbap ; and in the particle PK, before 
suffixes P!S. There are also a few examples of the change of short 

I 5 

vowels in mixed syllables before the accent, e. g. npspB , construct PB3pp, 
plural Plnppp. 

§ 59. The imitations of vowels are due to one or other 
of the following causes, viz.: 1. Syllabic changes. 2. The 
influence of consonants. 3. The influence of vowels. 4. The 
accent. 5. The shortening or lengthening of words. As the 
vowel of unaccented mixed syllables is always short, and that 
of simple syllables long, §18. 2, it is evident that a change 
in the character of a syllable will involve a corresponding 
change in its vowel, unless the accent interfere to prevent. 
Accordingly, when for any cause a mixed syllable becomes 
simple, its short vowel will be converted into a long one; 
and when a simple syllable becomes mixed, the reverse 
change will take place, e. g. ^. In 
the case of the vowels i and u there is frequently an addi¬ 
tional change of quality, viz., of i to H and u to o, e. g. tr]bn 
for nrijpi; tips for fi'iD in place of §56. 3. 

a. Daghesh-forte is thus resolved by the prolongation of the previous 
vowel in siiap, irhxpp; irAs, spfop; ■'Bsn, “’uj-ran ; Bosnia, o^pia; 
ipn, 1‘psin ; B*eppsp Eccies. 9:12 for §33.2. a; ripGPP for ripspip; 

Pp"'? Lam. 1:8. if this is for Pp3 see ver. 17 : and if the conjecture of 
Gesenius (Thesaurus, p. 483) be correct as to the true reading in 1 Chron. 
23:6,24:3 cpbrp for cjpfero, 

§ 60. Contiguous consonants may give rise to vow r el 
changes by their individual peculiarities, as is the case with 
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the gutturals, or by their concurrence. The peculiarities of 
the gutturals are fourfold, viz.: 

1. A preference for the vowel Pattahh of the same organ, 
"into which, consequently, a preceding or accompanying vowel 

is frequently converted, e. g. fib© for rib ©; for ; nip 

for ftMr ; 2E© for *B©; from site. 

a. The instances in which this permutation occurs cannot easily be 
'(embraced ufider any general rules. In some cases it was optional; in 
others*,usage decides for it or against it without, however, being absolutely 
uniform. The following statements embrace what is of most importance. 
(1) The stability of the vowel often depends upon the weight attached to 
it in the etymological form ; thus, SO© in the imperative but not in the in¬ 
finitive for rb&y for Baffin, but situ not si a for ritu. (2) The 

vowel preceding the guttural is more liable to change than that which 
, succeeds it, e. g. rbsh always, but bins? and isatj; rurn but Snni; apst 
y,;but . (3) An accented vowel is sometimes retained where one un¬ 
accented would suffer change, e. g. dny_ but “,n^; . (4) O and 

u are less subject to alteration than i and e, e. g. for bsfS ; a which is 
already cognate with the gutturals is mostly retained, though it occasion¬ 
ally becomes a before ft, e. g. trnx from MX, •’naS'S Job 31:24 (in most 
eopies) from naaa, from fins' 1 . (5) x in many cases prefers the 

diphthongal vowels e and o, thus btipx, •'nxxEi, ^xisn, noiO but e*npiO ; 

• (6) “i partakes of this preference for e to a limited extent, 

e. g. for iob or tfrr^i from nx"p. 

2. The reception of Pattahh furtive, §17, at the end of a 
word after a long heterogeneous vowel (i. e. any other than 
«)» or before a vowelless final consonant, e. g. , i-rasp, 

o. This is necessary when the vowel preceding a final guttural cannot 
be converted into Pattahh. Sometimes the form with Pattahh and that with 
Pattahh turtive occur interchangeably, e. g. fjip'xfo and n|izjb, or w T if.h a 
slight distinction, as nfsSfijt, in pause :n|©X; nats, construct hats. In 
a few instances a guttural preceding a final voweiless letter takes simple 
Sh’va instead of Pattahh furtive, e. g. n~pb 1 Kin. 14:3, and in most 
editions Wtita Jer. 13 : 25. As final x is always either quiescent or otiant, 
(t never receives Pattahh furtive. The letter i never takes it unless it be 
,n a single instance, and that in a penultimate syllable CjH'" Ps. 7: 6, 

, v Wch is probably to be read yi a rcloph; though it might be pronounced 
yiraddoph, whichsome conceive to be an anomalous form for after 

, e analogy of pnx? Gen. 21:6, the compound Sh’va being lengthened 
i o a vowel followed by euphonic Daghesh, as in the related words 

m e 
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rrars Isa. 1:6. and rvnan Isa. 53:5, while others adopt the explanation 
of the old Jewish Grammarians, that it is a peculiar combination of the 
Kal and the Piel • 

8. A preference for compound ratlier than simple Sh’va, 
§ 16. 8, whether silent or vocal, inasmuch as the gutturals 
are more readily made audible at the beginning than at the 
close of a syllable, and the hiatus accompanying them as¬ 
sumes more of the complexion of a vowel than is usual with 
stronger consonants. 


a. The gutturals occasionally retain simple Sh’va when silent. This 

is regularly done by a final radical n, n or 5, followed by a servile letter, 
e. ov 'nfiia, . iPinstaa, with few exceptions as 

Tjjfi-n ’Hos..8:2, V,*i3?aV’ Gen. 26: 29, Copin' 2 Sam. 21: 6. Other cases 
have more of a casual'or sporadic character, and occur chiefly with the 
stronger gutturals n and n, iisny r"C-.nt3 

but rviiibnta, ir:ni_ but wan?, nBm a possession, but ffons from a 
brook; more rarely with 6t and 5, Bbs3 Lev. 4: 13, SW3 1 Kin. 15: 16, 
o^Sa Isa. 11: 15, rnsib Deut. 25 : 7 but in pause 5 rnSffi Isa. 28 : 6, ““y:o 
Ex! 15:6; 1 has for the most part simple Sh’va rvnq, cbnrq, though in 
a few instances it has compound “innai, ^naj.ayi. 

b. (1) Among the compound Sh’vas the preference, unless there is some 

reason for choosing another, is ordinarily given to Hhateph Pattahh, as 
the simplest and most in accordance with the nature of the gutturals, and 
to this an antecedent Hhirik. when unessential to the form, is commonly 
made to correspond, e. g. “its?., “i l QV^ for “tbsq. Sometimes, particularly 
with K (see 1. a. 5.) Hhateph Seghol is taken ndqx, fi3*n3X , rinjx, PEX, 
-dsx, ci*ix. ctvqri, td?, n*i5», 7,ins Joel 2:5, Jer. 13:21. which 

not infrequently becomes Hhateph Pattahh upon the prolongation of the 
word ?pax, —lax Prov. 25:7, iprasj, dbtiX ; , *indn : &P Judg. 10:2, or the 
carrying forward 1 of its accent “Wiixrt, drnxPi, ■wa’inn, . 

(2) If, however, i or <5, characteristic of the form, precede, this commonly 
determines the Sh’va to be selected, e. g. “rnsn for Tvbn, ^ for 
*$50 for ; though sometimes Hhateph Pattahh is retained and the 
intermediate syllable, §20. 2, resolved into a simple one by prolonging the 
vowels, e. g. irpsn Josh. 7 : 7. r#?h, dbb Isa. 1: 31. Hhirik may, how¬ 
ever, remain short, e. g. TjBq.p , 51235 23, Job 6: 22, particularly if a 

Daghesh-forte has been omitted from the guttural, e. g. f’EXS Jer. 3:8, 
though even in this case the assimilation sometimes takes place, e. g- 
irarvf Gen. 30:39 for taPP, snnx Judg. 5:28 for nP]X. If a vowel has 
been rejected from the form, the corresponding Hhateph is generally pre¬ 
ferred, e. g. D*ns5 from "*£5, :*bn. -nrrbn Ezek. 16:33, "'X^ Gen- 
16 : 13 ; ia^ibn 1 'kin. 13 : 20 from’adcn ; Gen. 37 : 22 flora ~'Wn. 

There are occasional instances of the same word being variously written 
in this respect, e. g. dnx Ruth 3:15, dnx Cant. 2:15; nrnx.rq and 
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jjrrn&tr}^ Isa. 44:13; Job 16:16 (K’ri in some copies), Lam. 

1 : 20, T “n$h Isa. 52 : 14, ’in an 1 Sam. 28:14. 

: >/ c. Before another guttural the compound Sh’va is frequently re- 
ff.placed by the corresponding short vowel, e. g. 7 $xin for “'tiVSli 

for , DD/'tnxn for co-'nx.n.; and occasionally under it by a long 

vowel before other letters as well as gutturals, or by a short vowel with 
Daghesh, e. g. D-'Snx for cnBnx, V'nh-iit., Ottix for o*ck, Tim for -vitit, 
; n©X for nox . This disposition to render the gutturals more audible by the 
|%id of a vowel is further shown by their attracting to themselves the 
vowel of another letter, particularly in triliteral monosyllables, e. g. 2>nt 
■ for sit (snt ),• stan, 563 , osa, nnp 2 Kin. 12:9, aiih for rxa, ixa’ 
also "fXqp Ex. 2 : 20 for jxpp Ruth 1: 20, Onsh Prov. 1:22 for ^aipxn, 
1. iinBcxri Job 20:26 for iinjpaxn, on?ox) Zech. 7 :14 for and by 

their sometimes causing an antecedent or accompanying vowel to be re¬ 
tained where analogy would require its rejection, e. g. ‘’XSia for ■'XSia 
from xifia, •'xaq, *>staa, ■’dnno and “’Cpno, D*nsina from nsina comp. 
1. a. (4), inKSE’’ Deut. 32:10; n*wa, . 

|rap||ips i 

P| 4. An incapacity for being doubled, whence they never 
receive Daghesh-forte, and the previous syllable thus becom¬ 
ing a simple one, its vowel is generally lengthened, § 59, a to 
ll?*. 1 to 8, u to o, e. g. ‘j&Q for for “jsfa, for 

a. Sometimes an intermediate syllable, §20. 2, is formed, and the vowel 
remains short. (1) This is commonly the case before n, frequently be¬ 
fore n, less often before 9, rarely before X, never before n, e. g. Dn3, 
ttVS, apn , yxs . (2) It is more likely to occur in the body of a word 

than after a prefix, e. g. **nbrp Ps. 119 : 43 from brP, but pbpP Job 38:24 
from p$n . (3) When the guttural comes to stand at the end of the word 

||pe short vowel is often resumed, e. g. A'pnri Prov. 22 : 24 from ttsnnn, nan 
Ps. 141:8 from ttnsn but narp Deut. 2:9. There are a very few in¬ 
stances in which Daghesh-forte is found in n, e. g. pp’p np3 Ezek. 16: 4, 
TsPq Prov. 14: 10, p^”!n33>73 Prov. 15:1 (in some editions), *>lZ3xnttj Cant. 
5:2, see also.§24. 6. 

§61. The concurrence of consonants gives rise to the 
following vowel changes, viz.: 

1. When two vowelless letters come together at the be- 

* m ■ 

gmnmg of a syllable in contravention of the law in § 18, the 
impossible combination is relieved by giving. to the first of 
Piieni a short vowel. This, if there be no reason for prefer- 
rill g another, will be the briefest of the vowels, Hhirik, e. g. 
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"'bpP for “ppP, 2272 for *1272, 2ptn for *ipTH. If a vowel has 
been omitted from the word, the corresponding short vowel 
is frequently employed, e. g. ‘pVa for "Obtt from pbi? (pbtt)j 
■isbfc from p' 5 i 3 ; ‘’bpn from bpn, qprn for qpn from “jit . Or 
if one of the consonants be a guttural, the vowel mostly con¬ 
forms to the compound Sh’va, which it has or might have, 
e. g. pp? for 72?, 2prrf7 for ^ptnp 3 ^brjb for ^bfib, 227b for 
nbnb, qbys for qb^s. 

a. Yav before a guttural follows the rule just given; before "q and 
sometimes before n or n followed by “q it takes Hhirik; before other 
vowelless letters it gives up its consonant sound and quiesces in its homo¬ 
geneous vowel Shurek, §57. 2. (1), thus Vnsvj, *<{-pi, Jrni and fpru, sibsi } 
rnn. 

- "• s 

b. In triliteral monosyllables or final syllables with the vowel Pattahh, 
the first letter sometimes receives an accented Seghol. to which the fol¬ 
lowing Pattahh is then assimilated, e. g. Cir-3 for C]r3 construct of £03, 
robots for raboo ; the Seghols being liable to be changed to Pattahhs by 
the presence of a guttural rnb’-p for rftBtfio . 

c. In cixpo Gen. 32 : 20 for coxso the vowelless letters belong to 
different syllables, and the introduction of the new vowel makes it neces¬ 
sary to lengthen the one before it. 


2. Although two vowelless letters are admissible at the 
end of a word, §18, the harshness of the combination is 
commonly relieved by the insertion of Seghol, e. g. 22 “? for 
27 ^, rpb for rob . If either letter is a guttural, Pattahh is 
mostly used instead, e. g. ns 3, b^b, ']7‘?. If either letter is 
\ its homogeneous vowel Hhirik is used; if the second letter 
is i, it will rest in Shurek, §57. 2 . (4.), e. g. rv? 2 , “^ 2 , nn'rs, 
but srp. 

a. When the penultimate letter is fi or fi, it in a few instances takes 
Seghol, as box, "02, nnb, cnb. When the final letter is X, it either 
remains otiant, §16, or requires Seghol, X1£j, xr*l, X r fo X^B ; a penulti¬ 
mate X either quiesces in the antecedent vowel or attracts it to itself 
§ 60. 3. c, nx?i, rxb or rxO , tL ; X">. The alternate mode of facilitating 
the pronunciation of gutturals before a vowelless letter at the end of a 
word by means of Pattahh furtive, has been explained §60. 2. 

8. When the same letter is repeated with or without a 
mutable vowel intervening, there is often a contraction into 
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one doubled letter, and tlie vowel is rejected or thrown back 
upon the preceding consonant, e. g. for *020?, 20 ? for 
" 22 ?^ (Daghesh-forte disappearing at the end of the word), 
2 b for 2 nb, T32W Job 31 : 15 for (see 4. below); if 

another consonant immediately follow the contracted letters, 
a diphthongal vowel or i maybe inserted to render the re¬ 
duplication more audible and prevent the concurrence of 
three consonants, “>ni2Q, ro^aon. 

4. In accented syllables the diphthongal vowels e and o 
are employed before two consonants or a doubled consonant 
in preference to the pure l and u, e. g. , naawn; , 

llpp; Vibpn, nsbtbpn, so 'non, t?i2p, . This is still the 
case when at the end of a word an auxiliary Seghol or Pattahh 
has been inserted between the letters (according to 2.), e. g. 
!pn, nsb, b23, npira from or the reduplication of the 

doubled letter is no longer heard and the Daghesh-forte does 
not appear, § 25, e. g. non comp, b^tspn. 


a. The vowel S is in like circumstances often reduced to one of its con¬ 
stituents a . e. g. •'flb&pn from b-’ipn, •'Pibiap from btap , njsBn from “?n, 
b’pi. njrbtri, , and occasionally to its other constituent i, e. g. 

fllp'nprn from tr^nn, eneh; from tin;. The only example of Shurek 
in a Segholate form is ntviri Lev. 5 : 21. 


5. In unaccented syllables % and u are preferred to c and 
o before doubled letters, “nx, 'pis; -nn 7 "’nn; nnon from 
2pn; no;; , 'incy; ©aa comp, bopri, -pn, 'pn, though such 
forms as 'pin, py?, npp, npo likewise occur. 

|b 6. A vowel is occasionally given to a final consonant to 
soften the termination of the word, and make the transition 
| easier to the initial consonant of that which follows; thus, 
7^ > ; nnba for nSa ; on. rmh: bs?, nbk ; n*a : psh. 


*»22h • 

Ex. i, 


?:?; sinpa tor n?a ; on, nrsri; n?2$ ; - psn, 

ePSto, wnao; nyn, inpn ; i©02 Ex. 15:10; %'DD' 


a * These paragogic vowels have established themselves in the cur- 
forms of certain words, as nb-B, nan, nbx, *'nx, *4. But, 
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with these exceptions, they are chiefly found in poetry. The vowels *> _ 
and i are mostly attached to words in what* is called the construct state, 
n to words in the absolute; and all of them to the feminine ending n. 
Examples of i: *i:a Num. 23: 18, 24:3, 15, irrn several times, irrr Ps. 
114:8. Examples of “* : “’n3PX Hos. 10 : 11, “'"ipx Gen. 49:11, “'32 ibid., 
■'naiaGen. 31:39, Ps.’ 110:4, ■’■dBP Ps.‘l 14: 8, “p'-V Ps. 123:1, 

ijrrajra Ps. 113:5, “ | S4ira ver. 6, m 'h’'pv ver. 7, ■’fvpiP ver. 8, ‘’fveia 
ver. 9, ■’PS.Jo Isa. 1:21 ,Ex. 15:6, "pip Zech. 11:17, ■’Pan Lam. 
1 ; 1, ■’nhiP ibid., “>33iu Deut. 33 :16. It is also attached to the first member 
of the compound in many proper names, e.g. blk*n35, pnk—’Sbta, to certain 
particles, as "TPa, “’pJsiT, N;p, and perhaps to such participial forms as 
“TOlfo Jer. 22 : 23. Of n t : nri'X Ex. 15 : 16, nanx Isa. 8: 23, Job 34:13, 
37 :12, nonn Judg. 14: 18, nnVP; Ps. 3: 3, 80: 3", Jon. 2:10, phpz almost 
constantly, Wnia Ps. 116 : 15, njn: Num. 34 : 5, Ps. 124:4, PP^S Ps. 92:16 
(K’ri), 125 : 3," Ezek. 28 : 15, Hos! 10:13, PpVs Job 5:16, PPPIS Ps. 44:27, 
63:8, 94:17, PnS2> Job 10:22, nnirn Josh. 19:43, Judg. 14:1, and regu¬ 
larly in the third person feminine of the preterite of P? verbs. In 
modern Persian i is similarly appended to nouns in close connection with a 
following word, to remove the obstruction ol the final consonant and serve 


as a uniting link. 


§ 62. The changes due to the influence of vowels may 
arise from their concurrence or proximity. 

1. Concurring vowels may coalesce; a uniting with a 
forms a, uniting with i or u it forms the diphthongal e or o, 
e. g. nist'n Nell. 3:13 from nist^n after the rejection of ® 
by §53. 2. b; JVp after the softening of 1 to i becomes m3; 

by the rejection of n becomes ; irn prefixed to 
proper names is from vv for ’ift?, §57. 2 (4). 

2. One of them may be hardened into its corresponding 

semi-vowel; f V with i '■> may form i *>., or the first i may 
be changed to ly, which, upon the reduplication of the to 
preserve the brevity of the antecedent vowel, § 24. 3, becomes 
•»?., e. g. with . becomes n*nn? or . So, \ be¬ 
fore n T forms ,, and before i forms V., e. g. , 

; in like manner ^ is changed before i into uv, form¬ 
ing v. , which, by § 56. 3, becomes , e. g. tvobfo , by the 
substitution of hi for in, nibVa. / \ followed by u forms 
iv, , Vhbpp ; *ims >, vs; vp^n for vprri Josh. 14 :8. 

JE ■’ .. before i 11 . or u is resolved into ay, which, joined with 
the appropriate semi-vowels, becomes . and V ,, the virtual 
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reduplication of the final consonant in the one case preserv¬ 
ing the short vowel, which is lengthened in the other; thus 
with **. becomes ^, and with ^, rbio. The same 
resolution of 11 „ occurs before final ?f , forming tp and by 
§61. 2 V. thus with tj becomes ipwip. 


a. Grammarians have disputed whether in such words as 

the point in 11 is Daghesh-forte or Mappik, §26, and accordingly 
^whether they are to be read ibhriyyim , malkhuyyoth , or ibhriyim, 
malkhuyolh. If the explanation given above be correct, it is Daghesh- 
. .forte Conservative. Comp. C’p, D*]3. 

b. Such forms as •ms. VnB, tRRB from *nB are only apparent excep¬ 
tions to the above rules. The word is properly mB, and to this the addi¬ 
ctions are made, the auxiliary Hhirik being dropped with the cessation of 
the cause from which it originated, §57. 2.(4). In nrfcon-is 2 Chron. 17 :11 
from “C13 and _ the vowels are kept separate by an interposed X. 

OK c . In'words of nb formation, such as n&s. iibr, dribs' from and 

n ,‘ 1 , 0 -’. , it might appear as though one vowel were rejected before 
another. But the correct explanation is that ^ is the true final radical, 
/and the forms above given are for rnfflS, t'OS, oybs glike from 

/i',which i is rejected by §53. 3. In the same Way hips?, etc., from nil's 
are for *pi»S , • In such alternate forms as frW'B from RRB, the radi- 

j. j'Cal 11 is retained by preserving the antecedent vowel, which, before 
- Daghesh-forte Conservative, becomes Hhirik, §61. 5. 


§63. The following euphonic changes are attributable to 
the proximity of vowels, viz. : 

1 . Pattahh before a guttural is often changed to Seghol 
if another a follows, and the same change sometimes occurs 
after a guttural if another a precedes. 

The particular cases axe the following: 


a. When (.) stands before a guttural with ( t ) always before n, e. g. 
WtR for srr, nnaad Prov. 21:22. clnn. leranm (also when R has 


Hhateph Kamets, e.g. triytRR, TibRnR Judg. 9:9), often before n and S, 
particularly if it receives the secondary accent, e. g. mRiiR for d"~nn. 

Iwit-tl-L 1 _, iw XT hofnrO Nt <1 ?"! ** !*? 


Pi'. 


X 11 1 li J V U1U wovu • i j ~ - 7 C_P » T j*» » f |» ? 

nihb but rdibb. spinaR; oHrn, r-PtzW fid, rarely before X and i, RRR 
Gen.' 14: lo/nisxa Neh. 9: 18, 26 but spnteiO Ezek. 35:12. 

b. When ( ) before a guttural is followed by another consonant with 
(_) or ( T ) bWv], sgejm but ifWrn. KSp?. but rjehm, Nam, once before 
the liquid b , 'e. g/WjlWi* Ex. 33:3 for r^sN, and once before 5, e. g. 
f or Rj;nb. 


c. In Rsnpjyo 1 Sam. 28:15 and the combination d5W a similar 
change takes place after a guttural to prevent the repetition of the vowel 
so in R;t22“n Ps. 20:4, and R:so n:k after the liquid 3. 
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2. Pattahh is sometimes assimilated to a following 
Seghol, or to a preceding Kamets or Tsere. 

a. The assimilation to (..) takes place regularly in what are called 

Segholate forms, in which an auxiliary Seghol has by §61. 2 been intro¬ 
duced between two vowel less letters, 7pb for 7|bb, for 7“!^ tor 

7 “iS, but , D?2 ; only before 1, which can combine with a and not 
with e, a is retained and lengthened to ( t ) by §59, i'X, “‘8. Rarely in 
other cases cb“7 for ci^, where the change is facilitated by the pre¬ 
ceding '. 

b. The assimilation to ( r ) occurs in a few cases after a guttural with 7 

prefixed, e. g. crrt for crn, nnri for nnn, ynxn for . 

c. The assimilation to ( ) occurs in the Kal future ol Pe Yodh verbs 
where the alternate forms are -w* and 7]3'7. 

§ 64. The following vowel changes are due to the accent, 
viz.: 

1. If a long vowel in a mixed syllable be deprived of its 
accent, it will be shortened, §18, e. g. "ib®n, "i^bn; SO?, 

; oiiri; stp, 

t V - y •* t ? v t “ ” -ir? t 11 

a. If a vowel preceding Makkeph is incapable of being shortened, it 
will receive the secondary accent Methegh, agreeably to §43. 

2. The accent prefers to be immediately preceded by a 

simple syllable and a long vowel. Accordingly an antece¬ 
dent vowelless letter often receives what may be called a pre¬ 
tonic vowel. This is commonly the simplest of the long 
vowels tl, e. g. bt#, no?, nnjpb, “}•%?, occasionally e, e. g. 
bjb?, nib®, pbb?, ‘p'bntfn, rarely 6, e. g. . Such a 

vowel is sometimes inserted, even though a pre-existing 
mixed syllable is thereby destroyed, e. g. in the plurals of 
Segholates and of feminine nouns derived from them, 
from -jba, n“ib® from nib®. 

§65. The special emphasis, with which the last word ot 
a clause is dwelt upon, gives rise to certain vowel changes 
in connection with the pause accents, §86. 2. a. These are 
(1) lengthening short vowels, viz., (.) and not infrequently 
(...) which has arisen from (.) to (J, e. g. nbtf, “va»; nnrs, 
.nans ; , p7X • 723, 723 , and bringing back Kamets 
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Hhatupli shortened from Hholem to its original length irajn, 
|h . (2) Restoring vowels which have been dropped 

f in the course of inflection, e. g. ; ria?, nrpj; 

?rray, . (3) Changing simple Sh’va in triliteral sylla¬ 
bles and before the suffix ^ to Seghol, e. g. ^2, ; ^, 

14 nfp; nDffi, D5©. (4) Changing compound Sh’va to the cor- 

liesponding long vowel, e. g. •'??$, ; 'in (iw), •m; "tin, 

1 ^ • 

!>, a. Pattahh sometimes remains without change, e. g. 77 Ps. 132:12, 
|^n^l 2 Sam. 2:27, Jer. 7:10, •’FOSS Prov. 30:9, ■'inpsns Job 34:5, 

pirfecx Neh. 5:14. Seghol more frequently, p'lS. c”!£, ““•! and 

rpti. Long vowels are mostly unaltered; only Tsere is in mixed syllables 
occasionally changed to Pattahh. e. g. :tnn Isa. 18:5 lor TF.n, so 
Isa 42:22, :“2n Gen. 17:14, Gen. 21:8, Gen. 25:34, which, 

in one word of Segholate formation, is converted to Seghol, e. g. 

Where the same word has alternate forms, one is sometimes se- 
lected as the ordinary and the other as the pausal form, thus ybn 1 ?, ysrp; 
mn“', ©arn; ?pir, qnq?; 'rib a©, i 'ribs© Gen. 43:14; p-n Eccl. 
12:11, :p-^ 1 Sam. 13:21; b>, i 17 Gen.'49:3, rp©n. nai*P Lev. 
26:34, 35 ; bps', sotos? . Sometimes, instead of changing the Sh’va be¬ 
fore t] to Seghol, its vowel is shifted thus 7j3. "3; “b. 7(533;, , and in 

Ex. 29:35 nark. The position of the pause accent, so far as it differs 
||4rorn that of the ordinary accent, has been explained §35. 2. 

b. Of the pause accents, or those which mark the limits of clauses and 
sections, the first class, viz., Silluk, Athnahh, and Merka with Mahpakh, 

; almost always give rise to the vowel changes which have been described; 
the second and third classes, S’gholta. Zakeph Katon, Zakeph Gadhol, 
R’bhi a and Shalsheleth, e. g. sibnasi Isa. 13:8, do so frequently; the fourth 
class, Pazer, e. g. 2 Kin. 3 : 25, Prov. 30: 4, and T’lisha Gh’dhola, e. g. 
Ezek. 20 : 21, but seldom. Pausal forms are occasionally found with other 
Disjunctives, thus, Tiphhha *iabn Deut. 13: 5, Pashta *n»©n ibid., Geresh 
; 552© Ezek. 40 : 4, and even with Conjunctives, e. g. Isa. 49:18, nbtpn 

| Ezek. 17 : 15, wa 2 Chron. 29: 31. 

§*66. 1. The shortening and lengthening of words has an 
effect upon their vowels. The shortening may take place 
(1) At the end of a word by the rejection of a vowel. 

This occurs only with ( ) or (..) in certain forms of 83 verbs, e. g.baPl from 
frfsri, for rnpp, trvA 1 Sam. 21:14 for HWl, n©h for nnw . In 
the last two examples the short vowel is lengthened upon its receiving the 
accent, comp. §64.1. If the rejected vowel was preceded by two con¬ 
sonants, these will now stand together at the end of the word, and be lia¬ 
ble to the changes described §61. 2 , e. g. CfDtt tor ncrn . 
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(2) In the body of a word by shortening a long vowel in 
a mixed syllable, which must, of course, be the one bearing 
the accent, § 32.1, or rejecting a long vowel in a simple syl¬ 
lable before the accent (the pretonic vowel, § 64. 2), , 


a. This is in general the only reduction possible. The vowel of a 
mixed syllable, if short already, is capable of no further abbreviation; and 
it cannot be rejected, or there would be a concurrence of vowelless con¬ 
sonants which the language seeks to avoid (“pin Prov. 30:6 is an excep¬ 
tion). And the vowel of a simple syllable, if short, must have the accent, 
§32. 1, which preserves it from rejection. The changes above recited are 
confined to the last two, or, in case the accent is upon the penult, the last 
three syllables of the word; for the antecedent portions of polysyllables 
are already abbreviated to the utmost. Contractions due to the peculiari¬ 
ties of certain letters, as the gutturals and quiescents, which have been 
before explained, are not here Taken into the account, e. g. pap, spp; 


nvo, ma; 


C-T , 1‘Y'. 


b. Where the last vowel cannot be shortened, it sometimes experiences 
a change of quality from pure to diphthongal, such as is produced by the 
pressure of two following consonants, §61.4, e. g. ; mpin, 

abin; mb*’, nb*’; n-ib*’. ata*’; moto, 


2. If a word be lengthened by additions at the end, its 
vowels are liable to changes in consequence. 

(1) Such additions create a tendency to shorten the pre¬ 

vious part of the word in the manner just described. For 
the normal length of words in Hebrew being dissyllabic, the 
genius of the language is opposed to transcending this limit 
any further than is absolutely necessary. If the addition is 
not of sufficient weight to affect the position of the accent, 
no abbreviation results. But if it is of weight enough to 
remove the accent, an abbreviation follows if it is possible for 
one to be made, e. g. "D*?, Dffipfr, for cipprg! by 

§61.1. 

(2) They produce changes in an ultimate mixed syllable. 

If the appendage begin with a consonant, the antecedent 
vowel will now be succeeded by two consonants and be liable 
to the changes consequent upon such a position, § 61.4, e. g. 
rwbtjpn from Vnapp • rapp from mp; ipppprs from ; 
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§66 

ipbbp from bbp. If the appendage begin with a vowel, it 
will attach itself to the final consonant, which will in conse¬ 
quence be drawn away from its own syllable to begin the new 
one. This may occasion the following changes : 

(a) If the preceding vowel is an auxiliary Seghol or 
Pattahh, introduced to facilitate the pronunciation of the 
second of two vowelless consonants, § 61. 2, it will be rejected, 
inasmuch as it is no longer required for this purpose, e. g. 
isbtt from pbb, innp from “!nb, 

(b) If it be a short vowel, it must either be lengthened 

to adapt it to the simple syllable in which it now stands, or 
rejected on account of the disposition to abbreviate words 
Upon their receiving accessions at the end, e. g. and 

HSpp from bbp. The cases are very rare in which a short 
vowel remains unchanged in consequence of its having the 
accent, §18. 2, e. g. 1 Kin. 19:15 from ‘tat*?, rhhm 

Bzek. 8 : 2 from bbbn. 

| (e) If it be a long vowel, it may be rejected, as 

from blip?, from D®, or retained either unaltered, as 
rmb-'pn from Dpbn, from ^two, or with a change of 

quality from pure to diphthongal or the reverse, n^rna from 
pintt, from , ^iapn from D^pn, ff’bba from trbf. 

TABLE SHOWING THE CHARACTER AND AFFINITIES OF THE VOWELS 
AND THE ORDINARY LIMITS OF EUPHONIC CHANGES. 


ORGAN* 


QUALITY. 


QUANTITY 


Short . 


Guttural, . . . pure 


Palatal, . 


Labial, . 


C diphthongal B 
(pure l 

diphthongal d 
pure u 





